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¥T  does  not  redound  to  our  credit  as  a  nation,  that  an  Asiatic 
^  Society  should  have  been  instituted  at  Paris,  before  it  was 
thought  desirable  or  feasible  to  cstablisli  such  an  association  in 
our  own  inetro|x>lis.  Notwithstanding  that  Divine  Proyidence 
has  consigned  the  fairest  and  most  populous  regions  of  Asia  to 
the  rule  and  protection  of  the  British  Government,  and  England 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Mistress  of  the  East^  there  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  this  country,  an  unaccountable  indifference  and 
apathy  in  the  minds  of  the  public  generally,  with  regard  to  our 
Asiatic  possessions.  Although  almost  every  family  in  the  higher 
classes  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  those  who  have  been 
sent  forth  to  India, *it  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint,  that  the 
attempt  to  excite  an  interest,  beyond  the  executive  authorities, 
relative  to  the  most  important  foreign  possession  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  most  singular  dominion  that  was  ever  exercised  by 
any  nation,  is  nearly  hopeless.  *  A  momentary  and  partial  at- 
^  tendon  is,  indeed,  occasionally  raised  by  descriptions  respect- 

*  ing  the  conduct  of  conspicuous  individuals;  but  this  soon  sub- 

*  sides,  unless  the  sdmuius  of  an  impeachment  keeps  it  awake, 
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‘  until  die  que#ition  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  provokes  pe- 

*  riodicil  exciutioii.**  The  feverish  interest  which  then  comes 
on,  is  not,  however,  ol  a  kind  at  all  adapted  to  promote  the 
adviinccment  anil  extension  of  lil>eral  knowleil^e  in  relation  to 
Ifuiia,  or  to  excite  an  enlightened  interest  in  the  millions  ot  our 
fellow* subjects  whose  destinies  are  now  so  intimately  united 
with  our  own.  We  unfeigneilly  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  lorm- 
olion,  under  the  highest  auspices,  of  a  Society  which  has  for 
its  express  object,  to  stimulate  and  encourage  iiujuiry  into  the 
history,  literature,  arts  and  sciences,  civil  and  religious  institu¬ 
tions,  geography  and  productions,  and  present  coiulition  of  the 
countries  of  the  East,  with  a  view  to  promote  an  interchange  of 
benefits  with  the  nations  to  whom  we  are  so  closely  allied  and 
dix*ply  indebted,  and  to  contribute,  ultimately,  to  the  melioration 
and  uugmenteil  enjoyments  of  the  innumerable  population  sub-  • 
ject  to  the  Hi  ilish  sway. 

'File  Koval  Asiatic  Society  acknowledges  as  its  parent,  the 
Society  instituted  in  Kengal  in  the  year  1783, which  has  to 
boast  of  the  illustrious  name  of  Sir  \\’illiain  Jones  as  its  first 
president.  'Eo  Warren  1  tastings,  the  then  Governor-General, 
is  ascribed  the  meiii  of  being  ‘  the  lirst,  or  among  the  first  of 
‘  the  servants  of  the  Coin})any,  who  attempted  to  accpiire  any 
‘  language  of  the  natives,  and  who  set  on  foot  those  liberal  in- 

*  ([iiiiies  into  the  liierature  and  institutions  of  the  Hindoos, 

‘  which  have  led  to  the  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  present 
‘  dav.’t  Of  the  “  Asiatic  Researches”  of  the  Calcutta  Society, 
iheiwclflh  volume  (the  last,  we  believe,  which  has  been  re-printed 
in  this  country)  was  reviewed  by  us  soon  after  its  appearance 
in  the  year  1818.]:  I'he  lhirlc<  nth  and  fourteenth  volumes  of 
the  C'alcutta  edition  are  now  before  us;  and  althongli  they  do 
not  l)ear  a  very  recent  date,  yet,  as  their  contents  will  probably 
be  new’  to  our  readers,  we  shall  in  the  first  instance  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  papers  they  contain. 

4  lie  rhirleonth  Volume  comprises  fourteen  communications. 
The  (irsi,  occupying  1‘27  pages,  gives  an  account  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  operations  ol  Lieut.  Col.  Iv.imbtou  in  correcting  and 
fixing,  by  triiionometrical  measurements,  the  geography  of 
l  lindostan.  The  arc  on  the  ineriilian  measured  in  the  present 
Mirvey,  extends  from  the  parallel  of  15"  ff  12",  to  18"  8' 1-5" 
Ihc  skill  and  perseverance  with  whicli  this  laborious  and  im- 


•  Lushlngtoii’s  Account  of  Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions 
in  Calcutta. 


t  Mill’s  Rritisli  India.  Vol.  I V.  p.  455. 
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portant  work  has  been  carried  on,  reflect  great  honour  both  on 
the  Author  ofthc  communication  and  on  the  Indian  Government,* 
under  whose  liberal  patronage  it  was  accomplished.  Art.  II.  is 

*  on  the  Existence  of  the  Hindu  Religion  in  the  island  of  Bali, 

*  by  John  Crawford,  Esq.’  Bali,  calleil  also  Little  Java,  is  one 
of  the  Sunda  islands,  separated  by  the  straits  of  Bally  (Bali) 
from  Java.  The  information  furnished  in  this  paper,  has,  we 
believe,  been  imbodied  in  Mr.  Crawfurd’s  History  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  published  in  1820.^  The  next  article  also,  ‘  Ac- 
‘  count  of  a  Journey  to  the  Sources  of  the  Jumna  and  Bhagi* 

‘  ratthi  Rivers,  by  James  B.  Fraser,’  has  also  been  given  to  the 
reading  public,  in  the  Author’s  “  Journal  of  a  Tour  through 
the  Himala  Mountains.”f  The  fourth  article  gives  an  account 
of  an  atrocious  society  or  class  of  hereditary  robbers  and  mur¬ 
derers,  bearing  the  names  of  phansigars  (i.  e.  stranglers),  thegs 
(deceivers),  badheks^  and  other  similar  appellations.  Like  the 
Pinilarrics,  these  dastardly  miscreants  appear  to  be  mongrel 
mu^sulmans,  the  feculent  dregs  of  the  Mohammedan  armies, 
and  gendered  from  the  corruption  of  decaying  states.  Art  V. 

‘  Memoir  relative  to  a  Survey  of  Kemaon.*  By  Captain  Webb. 
Art.  \’I.  ‘Ceremonies  observed  at  tiie  Coronation  of  a  Hindu 
‘  Kajah.’  By  Mr.  Brown.  Art.  VII.  ‘  Anal\>is  of  the  Snake- 
‘  stone.’  By  J.  Davy,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Of  tliesc  stones,  which 
the  natives  of  India  employ  as  imaginary  antidotes  to  the  bite 
of  venomous  serpents,  there  appear  to  be  two  or  three  kinds. 
One  sort  proved  to  be  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  a 
little  of  the  carbonate  and  sliglit  traces  of  carbon;  its  compo¬ 
sition  being,  in  fact,  that  of  bone  partially  calcined.  Another 
sort  is  merely  carbonate  of  lime,  coloured  by  a  little  vegetable 
matter.  The  third  sort  is  an  animal  bezoar,  composed  of  con¬ 
centric,  thin  layers,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate  and 
ph  osphate  of  lime.  The  first  kind  may  possibly  have  some 
little  effect  as  an  absorbent:  the  latter  two  must  be  wholly  inert, 
having  no  absorbent  power  whatever. 

Of  the  remaining  papers,  it  will  be  siiflicicnt  to  give  the  titlt*«. 
Art.  VIII.  An  Account  of  venomous  Sea-snakes  on  the  coast  of 
Madras.  By  Dr.  Mackenzie.  IX.  The  Ruins  of  Prambanan 
in  Java.  By  Mr.  Crawfurd.  X.  Description  of  some  rare 
Indian  Plants.  By  Dr.  Wallich.  XI.  Account  of  a  new  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Tapir,  found  in  Malacca.  By  Major  Farquhar.  XII. 
Account  of  a  new  Species  of  Camellia,  in  Nepaul.  By  Dr. 
Wallich.  XIII.  Account  of  Bejapur  in  1811.  By  Capt. 
Sydenham.  XIV.  On  the  Binomial  Theorem,  as  known  to 


*  Ec.  Rev.  N.S.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  228.  +  Ibid.  Vol.  XV.  p.  68.  * 
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Uie  Arivbiauhs.  iW  J.  1>  tier,  Ksq.  I'lie  only  papers  of  general 
inwrest  arc  the  1  Alh  niul  Xlllth.  The  former  is  liigWv  cnHout, 
hul  it  lUi>  lon^  to  luimil  of  convenient ‘abstract :  the  latter,  we 
paaa  over  fiM*  the  present,  at  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  an¬ 
other  paper  on  the  same  subject. 

The  F  ourteenth  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  €*ontnins 
ten  comnuinicatiops.  Three  of  these  are  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  geographical  science;  viz.  Articles  II  and  III.  Journal 
of  a  Survey  to  the  Heads  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna;  with 
a  'Fable  tlf  Latitudes  and  Observations  of  Longitude  in  the 
M«»untaius.  Hy  Capt.  Hodgson.  Art  VI.  Trigonometrical 
ninl  Astfonoinicai  Operations  tor  determining  the  Heights 
and  Positions  of  tlic  principal  Peaks  of  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains.  lU'  Capt.  I  lodgson  and  Lieut  Herbert.  The  highest 
irigononicti  ical  stitiou,  at  I  chalai  u,  in  (iurwal,  was  ascertained 
to  be  1 lls-'t  above  the  sea,  and  l.l/28f)  teet  above  Saha- 
runpoor,  the  elevation  of  wliich  had  been  determined  by  baro¬ 
metrical  lueasureineut  F4veii  Uchalaru  is  below  the  limit  of 
fHsrpctual  congelation*,  (which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  would 
fht  at  a  Udow  1 1,0(K)  feet)  although  52,500  feet  above  the 
limit  of  tbresl,  which  is  therefore  1 1,800  above  the  sea.  The 
I'hur  (or  C'hurkcdhar),  on  which  another  of  the  stations  was 
established,  a  mountain  dividing  the  hill  provinces  of  Sirmor 
and  Juba),  is  1 1,()89  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  idea  of  the  ar¬ 
duous  nature  of  the  persevering  lalmur  of  these  gentlemen,  may 
he  formed  from  the  following  statement. 

*  The  Fhur  is  higher  than  Mount  Etna,  and  the  snow  lies  deep  on 
Us  north  side,  generally  till  the  commencement  of  the  rains  in  June; 
the  moantuln  is  then  shrouded  in  mist  and  clouds.  'Fhe  climate  is 
too  sfvere  to  allow  an  observer  to  carry  on  his  operations  with  suc- 
cesi  before  the  20tli  of  April  ;  and  fnan  that  time  to  the  end  of  May 
is  the  best  season  for  the  work.  Also,  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  air  beconu-s  clear,  and  the  atmosphere  is  favourable  for  vision 
until  the  middle  of  October,  w  hen  storms  of  snow  render  the  station 
untenable.  Therefore,  to  these  two  periods  must  visits  to  the  Chur 
be  limited.  The  iucouvenience  of  residing  on  such  a  stormy  ridge, 
e%en  at  those  seasons,  is  cor  Mcrablc.  The  fury  of  the  wind  is  great, 
and  the  cold  intense ;  imincuiately  after  sunset,  water  and  ink  are 
froien ,  and  our  followers,  who  were  necessarily  much  exposed,  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  the  cold.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  long 
and  arduous  ;  and  the  grain  requiretl  for  the  followers,  for  a  period 
of  ten  or  tweUe  days,  w.!!  procured  wiili  great  difficulty  from  the 
distant  villages  in  Sirmor  and  Jubal  And  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  in  these  mountains,  between  the  BhagiraPhi  and  Sutlej  rivers, 


*  In  the  month  ot  September,  it  had  lost  all  its  snow,  except  a 
very  Kuail  patch. 
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camp-equipage^  InstrumenU,  provUipDi,  and  every  thing  required, 
were  carried  on  men's  backs,  except  on  one  short  milrtary  line  of 
route,  where  mules  lightly  loaded  may  occasionally  be  used.  Sheep, 
it  true,  are  also  used  ns  beasts  of  burden  in  the  higher  mountains, 
but  they  carry  very  small  loads.  Similar  inconveniences  and  iioiit* 
Htions  as  to  the  seiuson  of  residing  on  ilieui,  occur  ut  the  trigpno- 
metrical  stations  of  CbanilpUr,  Bairdl,  and  Surkunda,  in  a  less  degree; 
aud  in  a  still  greater  at  Kedar  Kuiula,  and  Ucbuluru,  which , are 
higher  than  the  Chur  ;  or  in, crossing  the  piuscs  over  the  ever  snow- 
clud  Himalaya,  and  in  exploring  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which 
rise  in  their  deep  and  gloomy  ehusms.*  p.  197. 

Captain  Hodgson  being  obliged  to  loavo  the  inuuutains  in 
October  1818,  the  reinuinder  ot  the  survey  was  carried  on  by 
Lieut.  Herbert  alone. 

*  Our  geographical  knowledge  has  been  much  extended  by  him, 
not  only  in  carrying  various  route  lines  of  the  Jabnavi  river  above 
bhairoghati,  and  of  the  Seth'j  above  Wongtu,  hut  also  in  tracing  the 
Tonne  river  to  its  sources  in  the  snowy  range;  Ascending  which,  in 
October  I  HI  9,  lie  crosseil  over  the  southoni  ridge  uf  'the  Himalaya 
by  the  Ounos  pass,  elevated  more  liian  15,790  feet  abovu  the  i«m»,  !>«*• 
sceiiding  hence,  he  came  upon  the  valley  of  the  river  llaspn,  a  priu- 
cipal  fet'diT  of  the  8etlej,  originating  in  that  cluster  of  high  peaks 
which  arc  situated  in  a  re-entering  angle  uf  the  run|j;e  above  Jum* 
notri,  and  from  which,  in  anullicr  direction,  are  derived  the  more 
eastern  rivers.  From  its  contlucncc  with  the  Setlej,  he  foriowcd  the 
course  of  the  latter  upward  to  Shipkee,  a  frontier  valley  of  the  Chinese 
territories,  in  lat.  81".  48'.  A  hundred  and  ten  miles  below  Shipkee, 
the  8etJej  (which  is  called  by  the  llhoteas  or  Tatars  there,  the  iiang- 
ji/ifr  kanpa)  receives  another  stream,  nearly  equal  in  size,  sometimes 
designated  Spati-maksane  ;  spati  being  the  name  of  „tlic  pergunnah 
(district)  it  Hows  through,  and  maktang  ns  well  as  tanpa,  signifying 
a  river.  From  the  cunHueiicc  of  this  river  with  the  Setlej,  lie  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  to  Lari,  a  frontier  village  of  Lndak.  In  this  part  of  his 
route,  he  describes  the  mountains  as  entirely  clay  slate,  hare  of 
verdure,  and  with  little  .snow',  and  evidently  of  inferior  elevation  ; 
from  ail  which  it  may  he  inferred,  that  he  was  then  on  tlic  northern 
face  of  the  great  range.  Having  no  particular  motives  for  penetrat¬ 
ing  further,  and  the  reason  being  advanced,  lie  returned  from  this 
place;  thuugii  lie  had  little  doubt,  as  he  says,  that,  if  desirous,  he 
might  have  proceeded  even  to  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladak.  The  road 
was  described  good,  and  the  people  as  not  manifesting  the  same 
jealousy  as  those  subject  to  the  Chinese  authority.'  pp.  199,  200. 

The  Himalaya  attains  its  highest  elevation  in  lat.  30^  12'  If/', 
N.,  long.  79®  5T  22" ;  Uie  height  of  the  loftiest  peak  lieing 
fixed,  by  the  present  survey,  at  25,749  feat.  Four  other  peaks 
rise  U)  an  elevation  exceeding  23,000  feet  Mount  Moira,  a 
remarkable  peak -near  the  head  of  the  Ganges,  attains  22,792 
feet ;  and  two  of  the  united  peaks  at  the  head  of  the  Bhagirathi, 
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called  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Georrre,  CC,798  anil  22, (>34  foet  re- 
^|H^tivcl}^  Wc  know  not  whether  the  peak  A.  No.  2,  the 
highest  according  to  the  present  observations,  be  the  Dhawla- 
girrw  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  to  width  lie  assigns  an  elevation  ol* 
26,b62  feet ;  but  we  must,  at  all  events,  allow  of  an  e.xcess 
of  1,113  in  his  estimate, — no  very  great  error  in  calculations 
which  professed  to  be  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  If 
he  refer  to  any  other  }>eak,  the  inaccuracy  is  greater.  Mr.  Fra¬ 
ser  concluded,  as  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  measurements  of  Captains  Webb  and 
1  Iculgson,  that  the  loftiest  peaks  would  be  found  to  range  from 
18,(X>()to22  or  23,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  now  appears, 
that  he  underrated  their  extreme  height,  although  he  is  correct, 
if  we  understand  him  as  i*eferring  to  their  average  elevation. 

C  himborazo,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  American  chain,  accor  ding 
to  Humboldt  20,100  feet,  is  still  5,G49  feet  below  the  summit 
of  the  Indian  range. 

Three  short  papers  in  the  present  volume  are  on  subjects  of 
natural  history.  Art.  IV.  Description  of  a  Zoophyte  coni- 
iiionly  found  about  the  coasts  of  ^Singapore  Island,  lly  ^lajor 
Cten.  llardwicke.  'I'his  curious  marine  production  belongs  to 
the  genus  Nyw/rg/V/,  class  l  ermrs,  and  is  named  Sjiongia  Patera^ 
from  its  resemlilance  to  an  immense  cup  or  bowl  on  a  foot, 
^riie  specimen,  of  which  there  is  presented  an  engraving,  is 
thirty-seven  inches  in  height,  seventeen  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  brim,  and  coirtains  tiiirly-six  ijuarts  of  water*.  We  have 
seen  four  of  these  gigantic  productions,  appar  ently  of  the  same 
kind,  which  were  sent  to  this  country  as  curiosities;  and,  at  a 
distance,  they  have  almost  the  ellect  of  rude  antiijue  vases. 
Art.  W  Description  of  a  Substance  called  Ciez  or  Manna,  and 
the  Insect  producing  it.  Hy  the  Same.  The  name  of  manna  is 
improperly  given  to  varioirs  sorts  of  gum,  which  are  supposed 
to  exude  as  the  elfect  of  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  In  this 
puj>er,  the  insect,  which  the  M'riter  pr*oposes  to  call  chermis 
munnifn\  is  ilescribed  as  producing  the  substance,  not  from  the 
tree,  but  from  its  own  body. 

*  The  substance  appears  to  project  from  the  abdomen  in  the  form 
of  a  tail  or  bunch  of  feathers,  of  a  nature  more  like  snow  than  any 
thing  1  can  compare  it  to.  These  insects  are  found  on  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  trees,  on  which  they  swarm  in  millions,  and  wmrk  and 
generate  this  feather-like  substance,  till  it  gets  long,  and  drops  on 
the  leaves,  caking  on  them,  and  resembling  the  most  beautiful  white 
bees*  wax.  This  hardens  on  the  leaf,  and  takes  the  complete  form  of 
it,  which  you  can  strip  ofl,  bearing  the  very  impression  and  imitation 
of  the  leaf  itself,  w’hich  no  art  could  exceed.  But,  what  appears  sur¬ 
prising,  they  do  not  seem  to  eat  or  destroy  the  leaves  they  sw  arm  on ; 
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and  though  they  may  have  been  some  days  on  the  leaves,  nothing 
more  is  seen  than  Uiis  waxy  substance  issuing  from  the  tail.'  |).  |b5. 

'  This  substance  is,  however,  quite  different  from  the  ‘  Boy- 
rouk  honey'  and  other  gums  which  are  obtnint*d  from  various 
trees  by  simply  making  an  incision  intothe  branches.  The  Cala¬ 
brian  manna  is  said  to  be  an  exudation  produceilby  the  puncture 
of  an  insect.  The  subject  is  deserving  of  further  investigation. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  infelicity  of  the  term  mainm  in 
either  reference,  as  it  tends  to  countenance  the  absuni  notion, 
that  the  substance  witli  which  the  Jews  were  miraculously  sup¬ 
plied,  which  they  ground  or  pounded,  and  baked,  was  a  ve¬ 
getable  or  animal  exudation. —  Art.  VIII.  On  the  Sorex  (ilis. 
The  animal  described  is  a  native  of  Penang  and  other  islands 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago;  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  genus 
Viverray  particularly  the  ichneumon;  and  has  the  habits  of  a 
s(]uirrel. 

'I'he  remaining  papers  are  of  a  literary  description.  Art.  I.,* 
by  Francis  Ellis,  Es(].,  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a 
modern  imitation  of  the  Vedas,  which  throws  additional  light 
upon  the  proceeilings  of  the  Propagandists  in  India.  These 
psrudo  Vedas,  the  originals  of  which  arc  in  the  possession  of 
the  Romish  missionaries  at  Pondicherry,  are  ascribed  by  the 
more  respectable  native  Christians  to  llobertus  de  Nobilibuj?, 
the  founder  of  the  Madura  mission,  and  the  author  of  many 
works  in  Tamul  on  polemical  theology.  Mosheim  has  given  an 
account  of  this  mission*,  which  was  avowedly  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  concealing  from  the  natives  the  country  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  imposing  them  on  the  pecqile  ns  belonging  to 
the  sacred  caste  of  Brahmins.  This  fundamental  deception  of 
course  necessitated  many  more.  Mr.  Ellis  is  inclined  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  Hobertus,  the  composition  oidy,  not  the  forgery  of  these 
Vedas;  but  his  chief  reason  for  this  opinion  ap]>ears  to  be,  the 
character  for  probity  which  he  bears  in  India;  wliereas  instances 
arc  citetl  with  applause  by  Father  Jouvence,  of  his  dexterous 
pious  frauds.  It  matters  little  indeed,  whether  the  Author  or 
the  Editor  of  these  Vedas  was  the  forger.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  individual  delinquency,  but  involves  the  good  faith  of  all  w  ho 
took  part  in  the  system  of  deception  and  imposture  upon  wliicli 
the  mission  was  conducted.  Our  detestation  should  fall,  how¬ 
ever,  not  upon  the  men,  but  upon  the  system.  Their  motives 
were  far  purer  than  their  notions  of  morality.  They  sought  to 
do  good  by  means  which  they  did  not  deem  evil,  but  which  are 


*  Mosheim,  Cent.  xvii.  §  1. 
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uUerlv  at  varianca  with  Uic  bimplicity  anil  f^xlly  sincerity  en- 
juifH'il  by  the  religion  they  protested/  ‘  'I'he  learning.  perw)nal 
‘  virtues,  and  ardent  zeal  of  some  of  these  Missionaries,’  remarks 
Dr.  Morrison,  speaking  of  those  who  penetrateil  into  China, 

•  deserve  to  he  imitated  by  all  future  Missionaries,  will  he 

•  ci|ualltHl  hy  few,  and  perhaps  rarely  exci'inleil  hv  any.’  We 
mutt  not  coidound  such  men  with  the  Duhoises  of  the  present 
day. 

Art.  VII.  i)n  the  ancient  CKM^graphy  of  India.  By  l.ieiit. 
Col.  \\  Wilford.  This  (mper,  like  all  the  communications  of 
the  Icarnetl,  though  tanciful  and  crixlulons  Writer,  is  hoth 
curious  and  interesting.  It  is,  we  helieve,  his  latest,  and  per¬ 
haps  his  nu>st  valuable  contribution  to  Asiatic  literatnro,  and 
casts  ?*jorc  light  upon  the  ancient  gi'ography  of  India,  than  any 
previous  Writer  hail  been  able  to  furnish.  Col.  Wiboixl  was 
master  as  well  of  the  Sanscrit  as  of  the  vernacular  dialects  of 
liiiidostan;  but,  as  M.  Klaproth  expresses  it.  ‘  il  mnvqiinit  to-- 
‘  taUv^ent  ile  Like  Sir  William  .Tones,  his  literary 

zeal  ami  aixhmr  sometimes  »  nt'^irippeil  his  judgement,  and  laid 
asleep  his  caution.  He  was  dcceiveil  by  his  pun<lits;  and  the 
literary  forgery  iin|H>scd  upon  him,  the  discovery  of  which  he 
narrates  with  such  ingenuous  simplicity  and  candour*,  shews 
that  the  French  and  Italian  Brahmins  must  yield  the  palm,  in 
|>oinl  of  diveptivo  ingcnnlty,  to  the  native  literati. 

Wo  shall  merely  give  the  litics  of  ilic  remaining  papers* 
Art,  IX.  i^n  an  Indian  Methoil  of  constructing  Arches.  Bv 
C-apt.  Mackintosh.  Art.  X.  An  Account  c>f  the  Ccx>iub  Minar, 
ami  tlK*  Inscriptions  in  its  Vicinity.  By  Walter  Fwer,  Ksq. 

Fhe  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  ol'  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  i>  in  all  rosjxvts  worthy  of  the  distinguislied  names 
which  apjxar  among  the  contributors,  ami  forms  an  honourable 
comm  once  me  ut  ol  its  icarncii  labours.  Flic  thrc»c  pans  com* 
prise  thirty-four  pa}H*rs.  which  we  shall  not  take  in  their  order, 
bat,  as  in  the  Hlx>ve  luilice  of  the  Asiatic  Rescurches,  according 
to  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  they  rc‘s}M‘C'livelv  belong. 

Seven  ot  the  articles  relate  to  C'hiiicse  liUruturc  ;  they  are 
as  follow  : — Aru  1.  Menuiir  concerning  the  Chinese.  Bv  John 
I',  l^vis,  Ksq.  Xl.lKA.S.  111.  Singular  IVoclaumiion  issued 
by  tin?  Viceiiiy  ol  Canton.  Trunsiau*d  by  the  Re\.  R.  Mor¬ 
rison,  D.D.  XIV.  Some  Account  of  a  Secret  Assiiciatitm  in 
China,  eiititled,  the  Triad  Society.  By  tlie  late  Ih.  Milne. 
X\  1  atki  XX 1 1.  Kxtracts  from  Peking  Gazelles.  Trunsluted 
by  J.  V.  l^vis,  F^q.  XIX.  FMgraphia  SitieiisL ;  or,  the  An 

*  AaiaUc  Kwearches,  Voi.  Vili.  p.  247, 
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Writing  the  Chinese  Cheracter  with  C<nTectii«tt.  the* 
Seme.  XXXI.  Two  Edicts  trcnn  the  Hoppo  of  C«titoti*to  the 
Hon^  Mercliants.  By  the  Seme. 

Mr.  Davis  takes  the  same  sober  view  of  the  extrevegent  prt^ 
lensions  of  the  Chinese  and  the  reveries  of  therr  pHiiegjrists^ 
that  is  now  becoming  pretty  genrmi  nmon^  all  competent  sebo^ 
lars.  W  ith  rej^ni  to  their  early  hi-tory,  he  mof  opinion^  that 
a  careful  examination  of  the  native  annuLs  undertaken  with  a 
proper  degree  of  scepticism  towards  the  niisrepresentalioii*  o4‘ 
national  vanity,  will  establish  the  following  facts 

*  That  the  antiquity  of  China  os  an  empire  has  been  greatly  exofj^- 
gerated,  and  that  it  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Clu- 
iioang-ti,  about  11.  C.  200  ;  that  it  was  then  confined  almost  entirely 
to  that  half  of  modern  China  which  lies  between  the  great  river 
Keang  and  the  confines  of  Tartary  ;  that  it  was  subsequently  split 
into  several  independent  nations,  (kingdoms?)  which,  ui^er  varimis 
contests  and  revolutions,  were  formed  into  two  empires,  the  Northern 
and  Southern,  and  became  finally  united  under  ene  head  about  A.  D. 
:>85 ;  that  China  has  been  the  theatre  of  us  bloody  and  continitesl 
wars  as  have  ravaged  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  globe  ;  that 
it  has  twice,  and  at  no  very  distant  periods  of  time,  bceu  completely 
conquered  by  foreign  barbarians ;  and  that  its  lust  conquerors  exer¬ 
cise  over  it,  at  this  day,  an  imperious  and  by  no  means  impartial  sway, 
but  one  in  which  the  precedence  and  the  trust  are  in  most  cases  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Tartar.’  pp.  10,  11. 

That  the  Chinese  possessed  no  real  science  of  their  own,  ia 
proved,  Mr.  Davis  thinks,  by  the  reailiness  with  which  they 
adopted  that  of  Europeans,  deviating  in  this  one  respect  from 
their  established  prejudices  against  every  thing  foreign. 

*  1  feel*  (he  says)  *  persuaded,  that,  until  the  introduction  of  astro¬ 

nomy  into  the  empire  by  the  Arabians  in  the  first  instance,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  by  the  European  Missionaries,  the  whole  science  of  the 
Chinese  consisted  in  a  careful  observation  and  scrupulous  notation  of 
the  eclipses  and  other  heavenly  phenomena.  Their  ignorance  led 
them  to  attach  the  most  important  political  influences  to  the  diflerent 
aspects  and  conjunctions  of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  hence  arose  the 
exactness  with  which  they  marked  and  chronicled  them.  Confucius 
has  recorded  six  and  thirty  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the  greater  number 
of  which  have  been  verified  by  the  calculations  of  European  astro¬ 
nomers  ;  but  the  recording  an  eclipse  may  prove  the  authenticity  of 
historical  annals,  while  it  proves  nothing  as  to  tlie  existence  of  astro¬ 
nomical  science . Indctm,  it  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  idea 

of  attributing  any  science  to  a  people,  whose  learned  books  aiw  filled 
with  such  trumpery  as  the  diagrams  of  Fold,  and  a  hundred  other 
puerilities  of  the  same  kind.'  pp.  12,  13. 

Tlic  extracts  from  the  Peking  Cmzeltes  are  stiffldeiiily  curious 
and  entertaining,  affording  an  insight  into  the  manners  and 
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niornU  of  this  singular  people,  niul  shewing  how  the  same 
things  come  to  pass  in  all  countries  under  the  sun.  A  report  of 
the  Viceroy  of  ihc  Fuh-kcen  and  Chc-kcang  provinces,  com¬ 
plains  of  liic  depreciation  of  the  metal  currency  in  consequence 
of  over-coinage,  and  proposes  a  suspension  of  issues  from  the 
mint,  ‘until  the  relative  values  of  silver  and  currency  approach 
‘  nearer  to  a  par*;  the  soldiers  receiving  their  pay,  in  the  mean 
time,  in  silver.  A  sensible  expedient  analogous  to  a  return  to 
cash  pavmcnts.  An  imperial  edict  refers  to  a  report  concern¬ 
ing  the  malversations  in  oflicc  prevalent  among  the  clerks  and 
olilcial  assistants  in  the  Government  ollice  of  IVchely  province; 
and  direct^  the  insiituiion  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  Another 
edict  forbids  any  of  the  common  people  to  have  fire-arms. 
Other  decrees  award  posthumous  honours  to  deceased  ministers. 
A  Chinese  graduate,  erroneously  ‘  reported  as  a  "I'atar  at  the 
‘  examination  at  which  he  obtained  his  degree’,  is  ilirected  to 
lose  three  years;  w  hile  the  hear!  of  the  Tatar  ilivision  w  ho  made 
the  report,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Criminal  Hoard  for  trial  aiul 
punishment.  ’I'his  singular  order — sontething  like  punishing 
an  Irish  graduate  for  professing  to  be  English-born — shews 
how  the  Tatars  are  always  favoured  whenever  there  is  any  com¬ 
petition.  We  give  the  titles  of  a  few  other  extracts:  Petition  from 
n  sick  and  aged  minister  to  retire  permanently  from  office. — 
Petition  for  a  new  trial  in  a  case  of  Homicide. — Loss  of  Lives 
from  the  Explosion  of  Gunpowder, — Imperial  Decree. — Sei¬ 
zure  of  a  Convict  who  had  escaped  from  his  place  of  banish¬ 
ment. —  Forging  the  current  Coin. — Distress  at  Peking. — Edict 
against  Witchcraft. — Wreck  of  two  Vessels  from  I.oo-ehoo. — 
New  ^Flnistelial  Appointments. — Such  are  the  contents  of  a 
th  inese  Newspaper.  Moreover,  Art.  X1V\  makes  it  aj)pear, 
that  there  exists  an  association  in  China,  not  very  dissimilar 
from  the  European  Freemasons,  but  of  a  more  liangerous  cha¬ 
racter.  We  must  make  room  for  an  extract  from  Cu>vernor 
Ching's  proclamation,  which  exhibits  all  the  vanity  and  osten¬ 
tatious  pharisaisin  of  the  Chinese  character,  mingled  with  oc¬ 
casional  good  sense  and  wholesome  morality.  After  setting 
forth  his  own  good  qualities,  his  exalted  patriotism,  and  his  in- 
<lifrerence  to  music  and  women,  goods  and  gains,  revelry  and 
avarice,  the  J'oo-j/ucn  (viceroy)  thus  proceeds  : 

‘  Having  had  to  give  thanks  to  the  Wise  and  Holy  One  for  ap¬ 
pointing  me  to  be  the  soother  of  the  people,  I  am  well  aware  that,  in 
all  the  districts  under  my  government,  robberies  and  thefts  prevail 
ond  burn  ;  litigations  and  imprisonments  abound  and  multiply.  Po¬ 
lite  decorum  and  instruction  do  not  fiourisb,  and  the  public  manners 
arc  not  substantially  good . Canton  is  a  luxurious,  extravagant  pro¬ 

vince.  The  vice  begins  with  the  retired  literati,  and  passes  to  the 
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country  gentlemen  ;  from  them  to  the  ricli  merchants ;  and  down  to 
the  common  people,  and  petty  writers  and  lictors.  They  desire, to  ~ 
have  gay,  shining  dwellings  ;  their  food  and  drink  from  the  seas  and 
the  mountains  ;  their  garments  to  he  silks  and  crapes ;  their  ances- 
tois’  halls  must,  in  violation  of  their  proper  sphere,  have  Vermillion 
beams,  and  doors,  and  pillars: — forgetting  that  Heaven’s  curse  will 
come  on  those  who  affect  an  enjoyment  (luxury)  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  their  place ;  whereas,  in  the  affluent,  charity  to  the  poor  and 
rescuing  the  distressed,  bring  a  blessing  on  posterity  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Besides,  the  Emperor,  who  is  supreme,  and  whose  riches  em¬ 
brace  all  the  world,  encompassed  by  the  four  seas,  himself  sets  you 
an  example  *,  ^Jvre. 

- *  It  is  the  detestable  custom  of  Canton  Province,  on  every 

slight  occasion,  for  a  slight  resentment,  to  commit  suicide.  And  the 
relatives  of  the  self-murderer  view  the  di'ad  body  as  a  piece  of  goods 
of  extraordinary  value.  They  contrive  to  allege  that  the  deceased 
committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  ill-usage  from  some  rich  neigh¬ 
bour,  who,  to  avoid  litigation,  gives  them  a  sum  of  money  ;  or,  if  he 
refuses,  they  combine  with  the  police,  and  commence  a  prosecution* 
When  1  was  at  Nan-keung  district,  in  the  office  of  magistrate,  five  or 

six  suicides  occurred  every  month . Canton  abounding  in  hills  and 

rivers,  it  abounds  in  thefts  and  robberies,  both  by  individuals  and  as¬ 
sociated  bodies  of  men.  Let  these  be  acted  against,  &c.  Vagabond 
attorneys  excite  litigations,  increase  and  protract  them  iu  numbers 
infinite  and  to  periods  interminable.  Tlie  innocent  are  accused,  and 
the  utterly  wrong  become  accusers ;  they  find  avaricious  and  cruel 
magistrates,  and  fraudulent  police  extortioners.  Disputes  about 
marriages  and  lands  are  view  ed  by  magistrates  as  petty  affairs,  and  aro 
given  to  the  management  of  underlings  ;  and  by  various  forms  of  legal 
fraud  and  oppression,  families  are  ruined,  and  lives  lost.’  pp.  4-i — 8. 

bhich  appears  to  be  the  existing  state  of  society  in  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire.  The  account  to  which  suicide  is  turned,  and  the 
vindictive  motive  which  leads,  in  many  cases,  to  its  commission, 
are  features  in  which  a  strong  moral  resemblance  will  be  rccog- 
nizeil  to  those  of  the  Bengalee.*  Nor  is  this  the  only  particu¬ 
lar  in  which  the  state  of  things  described,  corresponds  to  that 
which  existed  under  the  native  Hindoo  governments.  Among 
the  remeilies  proposed  to  he  applied  to  these  crying  evils,  two 
are  certainly  excellent  measures;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  pro¬ 
vision  made  by  the  State  for  rendering  them  elfective.  *  Prohi- 
‘  hit  Gaming’,  is  one ;  the  other  is : — 

*  Cultivate  talent ;  and  schools  arc  the  places  to  foster  talent.  I 
hold  public  schools  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  Why  so  slow  in 
assisting,  where  aid  is  required  !  1  will  subscribe  my  salary  to  assist 
poor  districts  to  establish  public  schools ;  and  let  the  Foo  districts 
subscribe  200  taels,  and  the  Chih-lc-Chowr  districts  150  taeU,  and  the 


*  Sec  Eel.  Hev,  for  May,  p.  411.  Art.  Heber’s  Journal. 
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Keen  districts  l(X)  taels,  and  all  the  local  officerji  according  to  ihcii 
ability ;  and  let  them  take  the  lead,  and  induce  the  country  gentlemen 
to  come  forward  and  manage  the  concerns,  &c/ 

Admirably  said,  Governor  Ching  !  One  would  imagine  that 
you  must  have  visited  Kngland,  and  taken  a  lessott  of  Mr, 
Brougham.  Go  on  and  prosper;  and  if  the  schoolmaster  is 
once  abroad  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  the  Missionary  will  not 
be  tar  behind  him. 

The  contributions  relating  to  Iliiuloo  literature,  which  are 
the  most  numerous,  arc  il.e  following Art.  11.  Vll.  XXIV. 
XXXIII.  On  the  Bhilosophy  of  the  Hindus.  By  H.  T.  Colc- 
brooke,  Esep,  Director.  VI.  Essay  on  the  Bhills.  By  Major 
CJi'ii.  Sir  John  Malcolm.  X.  Annlvlical  Account  of  the  Pan- 

«r 

cha  'I'anlra,  with  occasional  Translations.  By  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Es(|.,  Sec.  to  the  Asiatic  Seniety  of  Bengal.  XI.  Inscription 
upon  Uocks  in  South  Bihar.  Described  by  Dr.  Bueliaiian 
Hamilton,  and  ex[)lained  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Ksij.  IX.  XIL 
XIII.  Siuiscrit  l^l^crij)lions and  Grants.  Com numicated  by  Ma¬ 
jor  James  'I  ikI.  XV.  Short  Account  of  the  Sand  sect  (a  sort  4»f 
Hindoo  Qiiaker>).  By  W.  IJ.  'Trant,  Esq.,  M.P.  XX.  Ac¬ 
count  of  Greek,  Partlnan,  and  Hiiuln  Medals  found  in  India. 
By  Major  Toil.  XXlll.  XXIX.  On  the  Srawacs.or  Jains. 
By  Major  James  Dclamaine,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton. 
XXV HI.  Description  of  Temples  of  the  Jainas  in  South 
Bihar,  ike.  By  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton.  XXX.  Inscrijv 
tion  near  Trincomalec.  Communicated  by  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston. 

The  erudite  and  elaborate  articles  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Hindoos,  by  the  Director,  form  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
volume.  Wo  cannot  attempt,  however,  to  give  an  analysis  of 
a  treatise  which  is  itself  analytical,  and  which  relates  to  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  abstruse  a  subject.  Wc  arc  continually  struck 
with  the  coincuieuce  In'twcen  the  llindcHi  philosophy  and  that 
ol  the  Grecian  schools,  opecially  the  Pythagorean  and  the 
iMaionic,  as  well  as  of  the  Sootfee  sects.  Some  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  are  tlieistical;  others  are  avowedly  atheistical,  ‘as  the 

*  sects  ot  Jina  niul  Buddha  in  clFect  are ;  acknowledging  no 

*  cmilor  ot  the  universe,  nor  supreme  ruling  providence.’  Both 

these  lai»t-mentioned  sects,  like  most  ollicrs  of  Indian  origin, 
propose  for  the  grand  object  to  whicli  man  should  aspire,  the 
attainment  ot  a  hnal  happy  stale;  to  which  they  agree  iu. apply¬ 
ing  the  term  mucti  or  nux'sha,  but  with  some  shades  of  difference 
in  the  interpretation  ot  the  word.  Many  other  terms  are  in  use 
as  synonymous  with  it.  "fhat  which  the  Bauddhas,  »is  well  as 
Jaiiiat^  more  particularly  alfect,  and  which  is  also  used  by  other 
sectaries,  is  piofouiul  calm,  i.  c.  perfect  apathy. 
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*  Perpetual,  uninterrupted  a^xithy  \  remarks  Mr.  C-Olebrookt^  *,  can 
liardly  be  said  to  differ  from  eternal  sleep.  The  nation  of  it  at  n 
liappy  condition,  seems  to  he  derived  from  the  experience  of  actla* 
sies,  or  from  that  of  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  a  person  awakes 
refresheii.  The  pleasant  feeling  is  referred  hack  to  the  period  of  ac¬ 
tual  repose.  Accordingly,  the  Vedanta  considera  the  indifidual  loni 
to  he  temporarily,  during  the  period  of  profound  sleep,  in  the  lika 
condition  of  re-union  with  the  Supreme,  which  it  permanently  ar¬ 
rives  at  on  its  final  emancipation  from  body.  This  doctrine  ifi  not 
that  of  the  Jainas  nor  of  the  Bauddhtts.  Uut  neither  do  they  con¬ 
sider  the  endless  repose  allotted  to  their  perfect  saints  ns  attended 
with  a  discontinuance  of  individuality.  It  is  not  annihilation,  but 
unceasing  apathy,  which  they  understand  to  l)e  the  extinction  (ttir- 
vana)  of  their  saints  ;  and  which  they  esteem  to  be  suprenK*  felicity, 
wortfiy  to  he  sought  by  practice  of  mortification,  as  well  ashy  acquit 
sition  of  knowledge.'  p.  5GG. 

Like  the  Persian  Sooffccs,  the  Hindoo  schools  arc  split  into 
a  variety  of  ineta])hysical  sects.^  Tlif-  schism  among  the  Band- 
dlias  or  Buddhists,  which  divided  them  into  four  sects,  is  ^of 
high  antiquity.  ‘  All  of  them*,  Mr.  Colchrookc  says,  ‘appear 
‘  to  have  been  indiscriminately  persecuted,  when  the  Bauudhag 
‘  of  every  denomination  were  expelled  from  ITindusPhan  and 
‘  the  peninsula.  Whether  the  same  sects  yet  subsist  atnoitg  the 
‘  Banddhns  of  Ceylon,  T'hibot,  and  the  trans-gangctic  India, 

‘  and  in  China,  deserves  inquiry.*  (p.  55f).)  On  the  sidncct  of 
the  affinity  between  the  Hindoo  metaphysics  and  the  Greek, 
wc  meet  with  the  following  interesting  statement. 

*  The  point  on  which  the  Vasupatns'  (followers  of  Pastipati— a 
theistical  sect)  most  essentially  differ  from  the  orthodox,  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate  existence  of  the  efficient  and  material  cauiet  of 
the  universe,  is  common  to  them  with  the  ancient  Greek  ptiilosophera 
before  Aristotle.  Most  of  these  similarly  affirmed  two,  and  only 
two,  natural  causes,  the  efficient  and  the  material ;  the  first,  active, 
moving ;  the  second,  acting,  moved ;  the  one,  effective ;  the  other, 
yielding  itself  to  be  acted  upon  by  it.  Ocellus  terms  the  latter 
generation,  or  rather  production ;  the  former,  its  eanse, 
a»Tta  ytdatvi*  Empcdoclcs,  in  like  manner,  affirmed  two  principlei 
of  nature;  the  active,  which  is  unity,  or  God;  the  passive,  which  is 
matter.  Here  wc  have  precisely  the  pracriti  and  carana  of  the  Induin 
philosophers ;  their  upadana  and  nimilta-carnna,  material  and  efficient 
causes.  The  similarity  is  too  strong  to  have  been  accidental. 
Which  of  the  two  borrowed  from  the  other,  I  do  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine.  Yet,  adverting  to  what  has  come  to  us  of  the  history  of 
Pythagoras,  1  shall  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  an  inclination  to 
consider  the  Grecian  to  have  been,  on  this,  as  on  many  other  points, 
indebted  to  Indian  instructors.  * 


•  See  Ec.  Rev.  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  263.  ' 
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*  It  should  be  observcil,  that  some  among  tlie  Greek  philosophers, 
like  the  Sonchyas  who  follow  Capila,  admitted  only  one  material 
principle,  and  no  efficient  cause.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
doctrine  of  Heraclitus  in  particular.  Ilis  psi^mata  correspond  to 
the  sheer  {tan-mat ra)  particles  of  Cnpila*s  Sanchya;  his  intelligent 
and  rational  principle,  which  is  the  cause  of  production  and  dissolu¬ 
tion,  is  Capila’s  buddhi  or  mahat ;  as  his  material  principle  is  prndhana 
or  prncriti.  The  development  of  corporeal  existences,  and  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  first  principle  at  their  dissolution,  correspond  to  the  up¬ 
ward  and  downward  way  (o^o;  and  Karii)  of  Heraclitus. 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  parallel  further.  It  would  not  hold  for  all 
particulars;  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  it  should.*  p.  57 

Sir  John  Malcolm  observes,  in  his  History  of  Persia,  that 
‘  the  life  and  ojunients  of  Pythagoras,  if  translated  into  Persian, 

‘  would  be  read  at  this  moment  (in  Persia)  as  those  of  a  Sooffee 
‘  saint.  The  tale  of  his  initiation  into  the  iiiysteries  of  the 
‘  l)i  vine  nature,  his  deep  contemplation  and  abstraction  of 

*  mind,  his  miracles,  his  passionate  love  of  music,  his  mode  of 
‘  teaching  his  disciples,  the  })ersecution  that  he  suffered,  and 

*  the  manner  of  his  death,  present  us  nearly  an  exact  parallel 

*  to  what  is  related  of  inanv  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Soolfee 

*  teachers.*  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  hesitation  in  re¬ 
ferring  the  modern  Persian  philosophy  to  a  Grecian  origin, 
although  Pythagoras  himself  was  a  scholar  of  the  Persian  magi. 
\Vc  arc  rather  indisposed  to  believe  that  he  was  indebted  for 
his  philosophy,  in  any  considerable  measure,  to  the  Indian 
gymnosophists.  The  coincidence  between  the  Grecian  and  the 
Indian  philosophy  wouhl  be  explained,  by  snj)posing  them  to 
have  been  drawn  from  a  common  source  more  ancient  than 
either. 

The  following  remark  is  highly  important  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  relative  priority  of  the  Jains  and 
Hudilhists,  and  of  the  Vedantins.  The  former  sects  disavow  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Vedas,  on  which  account,  more  than  for 
their  deviation  from  its  doctrines,  they  are  reputed  heterodox 
by  the  Hindoo.  Speaking  of  a  hymn  introduced  into  the  Veda, 
the  modern  stvlc  and  tone  of  which  afford  internal  evidence  of 
its  having  been  composed  after  the  Sanscrit  language  had 
been  refined,  and  its  grammar  and  rhythm  perfected,  Mr. 
Colebrooke  adds: — 

‘  The  internal  evidence  which  it  furnishes,  serves  to  demonstrate 
the  important  fact,  that  the  compilat^'Mi  of  the  Vedas^  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  arrangement,  took  place  after  the  Sanscrit  tongue  had  advanced 
from  the  rustic  and  irregular  dialect  in  which  the  multitude  of  hymns 
and  prayers  of  the  Veda  w  as  composed,  to  the  polished  and  sonorous 
language  in  which  the  mythological  poems,  sacred  and  profane 
(puranas  and  cavyns)^  have  been  written.’  p.  461. 
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Tlie  sacred  language  of  the  Jninas  and  the  Bauddhai  is  the 
Pracrit  or  Pali,  *  Tne  Sacyas  (Baiidilhas)  and  other  heretics S 
says  Cnniarila,  their  chief  antagonist  and  the  instigator  of  an 
exterminating  persecution  against  them  (p.  441),  ‘  do  not  use 
‘  Sanscrit.  But  Brahmnnas  should  not  speak  as  barbarians.* 
That  is  to  say,  tliey  should  not  use  tlie  unpolished  and  more 
ancient  Pracrit.  The  same  writer  specifies  as  barbaric  tongues," 
the  Parasica  (Persic?)  Yavana  (Greek?)  liaumaca  (Roman?), 
and  (Berber?)*,  but  confesses  his  imperfect  acquaint* 

ancc  with  these.  He  cites  also  from  the  Andhra  and  Dravida 
dialects,  i.  e.  the  'IVlinga  and  Tamul  (p.  453). 

The  articles  on  the  Jains  would  naturally  fall  next  under  our 
notice,  in  connexion  with  the  general  subject  of  the  Hindoo 
philosophy;  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  hereafter,  and  therefore  pass  them  over  with  the  remark, 
that  Major  Delamaine  strenuously  contends  for  the  scctarimi 
and  nuHiern  origin  of  the  Srawacs.  There  is,  however,  clear 
evidence,  that  the  last  Buddha  (Gautama),  as  well  as  tlie  last 
.lina  (Mahariva),  flourished  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era;  and  Parswanatha,  wdiom  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  supposes  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Juiiios 
(p.  521),  must  of  course  be  referred  to  an  earlier  era. 

‘  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  Bauddhas  and  the  Jainas  agree  in 
placing  within  the  limits  of  the  same  province  (South  Bihar),  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  the  locality  of  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  the 
last  Buddha,  as  of  the  last  Jina,  and  of  his  predecessor  and  his  eldest 
and  favourite  disciple.  Both  religions  have  preserved  for  their  sacred 
language,  the  same  dialect,  the  Pali  or  Pracrit,  closely  resembling 
the  Magadhi  or  vernacular  tongue  of  Magadha  (South  Bihar).  Be¬ 
tween  those  dialects  (Pali  and  Pracrit),  there  is  but  a  shade  of  dif¬ 
ference,  and  they  are  often  confounded  under  a  single  name.*  p.521. 

Of  the  Essay  on  the  Bhills,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  (Art.  VI.) 
we  have  already  availed  ourselves,  by  anticipation,  in  our  re¬ 
view  of  Bishop  lleber’s  Narrative;  and  we  now  hasten  to  notice 
Art.  XX.,  w'hich  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  communications  in  the  volume.  During  a  residence  of 
twelve  years  among  Mahrattas  and  Rajpoots,  Major  (now  Lieut. 
Colonel)  Tod  succeeded  in  collecting  no  fewer  than  about 
20,000  coins  of  all  denominations ;  among  which  he  considers 
about  100  as  interesting,  and  about  a  third  of  that  number  may 


*  Under  this  term,  it  is  possible  that  the  Arabic  or  Syriac  may  be 
referred  to.  The  word  Berber,  which  appears  as  an  exotic  term 
both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Sanscrit,  signifies  shepherd,  and  is  of  in¬ 
definite  application. 


0 
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Im  esteemed  of  historical  importance.  Among  the  more  valu¬ 
able  with  which  hit  resenrches  were  rewarded,  he  obtained  «ii 
Apollodotiis  and  a  Menander,  l>earing,  on  the  reverse,  in¬ 
scriptions  in  the  ancient  Zend  or  Pehlavi  character,  as  found  on 
the  Sassanian  medals  of  Sapor. 

*  Tile  Zend  characters  common  to  both  these  medals,*  ho  re¬ 
marks, 

*  afford  a  proof,  which  may  be  considered  as  decisive,  that  both  these 
princes  held  Bactria  as  the  seat  of  empire;  for,  though  the  discovery 
of  these  coins  gives  validity  to  the  reported  extent  of  their  con- 
ouestt,  yet,  had  they  held  the  seat  of  government  witlnn  the  Indus, 
they  would  have  adopted  the  ancient  Safari  character  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  not  that  of  Parthia.* 

‘  It  is  scarcely  feasible  to  assign  precise  limits  to  the  Bactrian 
kingdom,  for  Bactria  was  soon  overstepped ;  and  what  might  be 
termed  the  Bactrian  kingdom  at  the  period  of  the  revolt,  compre¬ 
hended  Sogdia  as  well  as  the  province  of  Bactria,  which  had  the 
Oxus  or  Jihoon  as  its  northern  boundary.  Tlie  kingdom  of  Theo- 
dotus,  therefore,  included  all  Transoxiana,  or  the  Do-ab  of  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes,  ^thc  Maxvcr  ul  Nrhr  of  the  Persians,)  and  to  the 
south,  the  I’aropamisnn  range.  To  the  west,  it  was  kept  in  check  by 
its  alternate  rival  and  ally,  the  Arsacidev  of  Parthia;  but,  to  the  east, 
its  frontier  cannot  be  fixed,  for  we  arc  left  in  doubt  whether  Pithon 
declared  himself  independent,  or  whether  the  provinces  he  held,  gra¬ 
dually  merged  into  Bactria . 

*  The  first  Arsaces  was  a  Bactrian  by  birth,  and,  with  his  brother 
Tiridates,  had  opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Thcodotus;  but,  be¬ 
ing  unsuccessful,  tied  to  the  governor  of  Parthia,  by  whom  being 
treated  with  indignity,  he  raised  troops,  expelled  him,  and  following 
the  example  of  Tlieodotus,  declared  himself  independent.  Three 
years  after,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Tiridates,  who  hears  on 
his  medals  the  title  of  “  Arsaces  t!ie  Great,  king  of  kings.’*  That 
he  was  much  indebted  to  the  Greeks  of  Bactria,  we  may  judge  from 
the  epithet  his  medals  and  those  of  his  successors  hear,  of  Philhel- 
Irnos.  His  friendship  for  the  (irccks  can  only  be  understood  towards 
the  Bactrian  Greeks  ;  for  he  had  scarcely  been  two  years  on  the 
throne,  when  SeleucusCalliuicus,  having  made  peace  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monarch,  left  Syria  with  a*  large  army  to  recover  Parthia;  and 
the  “  Great  King”  w’ns  obliged  to  fly  to  his  Scythic  brethren,  the 
Getic  Suae  of  the  Jaxartes  *  ;  till  a  rupture  between  the  brothers, 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  re-enter  Par¬ 
thia.  Selcucus,  having  prevailed  over  his  rival,  resumed  his  Parthian 
expedition  ;  but  the  second  Thcodotus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 


*  Saca-dn'ipUt  the  country  of  the  Sacac,  is  properly  placed  by 
D  Anville  about  the  fountains  of  the  Oxus.  The  Parthians  were  the 
Sacit  of  Asia,  Hence  the  titular  appellation  of  its  princes,  Arsaces. 
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Huc'triAn  throne,  t'oruied  a  dote  alliance  with  Tiridatei,  and  teal  him 
u  Ur^  body  of  Bucti  ian  troops,  by  or  bote  aid  Tiridatea  defeated  and 
made  captive  the  Assyrian  inunarch,  Tlie  day  on  which  thit  battie 
was  fought,  became  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  ParUiian 
liberty.  This  ulliunce  scaled  tlie  independence  of  both  sUUct;  and 
to  this  opportune  succour  afforded  by  llieodotus,  we  may  ascribe 
the  epithet  wc  have  mentioned  as  freely  retained  by  the  succcsiive 
Arsacidtjc  from  a  grateful  recollection.*  pp.  JU7— ‘Ah  * 

There  appear' to  have  been,  in  fact,  co-existing  at  this  liinC| 
no  fewer  than  three  Greek  kingdoms,  the  Parthian,  the  Hac- 
tri.in,  and  that  of  Apollodotus,  who  had  Sangula  in  the  Punjaub 
for  his  capital.  On  the  fall  of  the  Bactriaii  kingdom,  Mithri* 
dates,  king  of  Partlnn,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  all 
the  |H)wer  which  the  Greeks  ever  hud  in  India.  He  is  snid, 
iiido('d,  to  have  extended  his  power  as  far  eastward  us  tha 
Chuiges.  It  is  to  Mithridates  and  his  successors,  or  to  a  minor 
Greek  dynasty  in  India,  that  the  learned  Writer  assigns  the 
nuirerous  coins  found  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Mathura,  Agra, 
Ujjayan,  and  Ajmcer.  The  characters  have  the  appearance  of 
a  rude  provincial  Greek ;  and  ‘  that  they  belonged  to  Parthian 
‘  and  Indo-Scythic  kings  who  had  sovereignties  within  the  In- 
^  dus,  there  cannot,’  he  says,  ^  be  a  doubt.’  All  the  coins  of 
the  Parthian  kings  that  have  been  preserved,  have  Greek 
lejrends.  The  coins  of  the  Bactrian  sovereigns  were  still  cur¬ 
rent  at  Baroach  in  the  second  century.  The  communication 
abounds  with  curious  and  interesting  matter  illustrative  both  of 
the  history  and  the  geogrn])hy  of  ancient  India;  but  we  most 
not  snlTcr  ourselves  to  be  any  longer  detained  by  the  fascinations 
of  the  subject. 

The  account  of  the  Vanclia  Tantra  (Five  Sections),  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Stories,,  is  a  very  entertaining  article,  but  we  cannot 
make  room  for  any  extracts.  Among  the  remuining  papers, 
tlier**  arc  two  on  subjects  of  Natural  History,  viz..  Art.  IV.  On 
the  Purik  sheep  of  Ladakh,  and  some  other  animals.  By  Wil- 
liam  Moorcroft,  Esq.  VI II.  Account  of  the  Banyan  TVee,  as 
found  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  Authors.  By  G.  H. 
Noehden,  LL.I).  See.  II. A. S.  Five  of  the  communications 
come  under  the  class  of  Geograpliy.  Art.  V.  Memoir  on 
Sirmor.  By  tlie  late  Captain  BInne.  XVII.  Memoir  on  Bun- 
dclkhund.  By  Captain  J.imes  Franklin.  XXL  On  the  Valley 
of  the  Sellej  Kiver:  from  the  Journal  of  Capt.  A.  Gerard. 
X'XV.  Account  of  the  Population,  &c.  of  Bareilly  in  liohil- 
khiind.  By  K.  T.J.Glyn,  Esq.  XXVT.  'Report  of  u  Journey 
into  the  Batak  country.  Bv  Messrs.  Burton  and  Ward,  Baptist 
M  issionaries.  This  last  article  appeared  in  No.  XII.  of  the 
Friend  of  India,  and  the  substance  of  it  has  already  been  given 

VoL.  XXX.  N.S.  C 
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to  our  readers.*  We  have  still  to  transcribe  llie  titles  of  three 
other  communications.  XVIII.  Observations  on  the  Lepra 
Aralntm  as  it  appears  in  India.  By  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  M.D.  &c. 
XXVII.  Extract  from  tlic  Akhlak  e  Nasen\  a  work  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Communicated  by  Col.  Mark  Wilks.  XXXIV. 
On  the  Dialects  of  the  Arabic  Lanpjuage.  By  the  late  Professor 
Carlyle.  Upon  the  whole,  the  volume  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  a  valuable  accession  to  English  literature. 

The  next  volume  on  our  list  is  the  first  Part  of  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  an  infant  Society  establihhed  at  Madras,  which 
has  not  hitherto  distinguished  itself  as  a  highly  literary  capital. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  are  as  follow.  I.  On  the  Law 
Books  of  the  Hindoos.  By  the  late  F.  W.  Ellis,  Esq.  II. 
Account  of  some  ancient  Ciraves  in  the  Vicinity  of  Oopulgutt. 
By  Captain  Robert  Young.  III.  Geological  Features  of  a 
Route  from  Madras  to  Bellary.  Ry  Captain  W.  Cullen.  IV. 
On  the  Alphabetical  Notation  of  the  Hindoos.  By  C.  M. 
Whish,  Esq.  V.  On  the  Origin  and  Antii^uity  of  the  Hindoo 
Zodiack.  By  the  Same.  VI.  Fragment  ot  an  inscribed  Stone 
in  the  Persepolitan  Character,  found  near  Hillah.  VII.  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Geology  of  the  Hyderabad  Country.  VHI. 
Meteorological  Journal  kept  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  By  Mur¬ 
doch  Brown,  Esq.  IX.  Observations  on  the  Saline  Lake  of 
Loonar  in  Berar.  By  Cornet  J.  E.  Alexander.  X.  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Register  kept  at  Arakan.  XI.  Account  of  the  Ordeals 
prevailing  among  the  Hindoos.  By  the  Abbe  Dubois.  XII. 
Translation  of  an  ancient  Grant  in  the  Carnatnea  Language. 

Few  of  these  papers  are  of  any  remarkable  interest;  and  it 
is  evident  that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the 
preliminary  notice,  some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  making 
up  this  first  part.  The  eleventh  paper  has  already  been  given 
to  the  public,  having  been  incorporated  by  the  Abbe  in  his 
work  entitled,  “  Mcctirs  ct  Institutions  des  Patples  (PLide**  The 
reason  assigned  for  its  appearing  in  tlie  form  in  which  it  was 
originally  presented  to  the  Society,  is,  that  the  Abbe’s  work, 
*  it  is  believed,  has  not  been  translated  into  English.’  The 
fact  is,  that  it  first  appeared  in  an  English  dressf. 

The  first  article  is  important,  chiefly  as  pointing  out  some 
errors  into  which  Mr.  Mill  has  been  led  by  his  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  Hindoo  law.  The  materials  upon  which  he 
founded  his  opinions,  appear  to  have  been.  Sir  W.  Jones’s 


♦  Fclcc.  Rev.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  Vil.  (Nov.  1826.) 

\  The  work  was  purchased  in  MS.  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  a  translation  was  given  to  the  public  under  their  auspices,  in 
1817.  See  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  xiii.  p.  562. 
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Institutes  of  Menu,  Mr,  Ilalheirs  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  and 
Mr.  Colcbrooke’s  Translation  Ja^^annat ha  Tercapanchanana^s 
Digest.  These,  it  is  remarked,  were  utterly  insufficient  for  his 
purpose.  Three  instances  of  erroneous  statement  arc  pointed 
out.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Mill  says,  that  ‘  the  power  of 
^  legislation  and  of  interpreting  the  laws  among  the  Hindoos, 

‘  exclusively  belongs  to  the  priesthood.*  This  mistaken  asser¬ 
tion  arises  from  the  common  error  of  ascribing  to  the  whole 
body  of  Krahmans  a  sacerdotal  character.  Into  this  error, 

‘  Europeans  seem  generally  to  have  been  led  by  the  fact,  that 
none  l)ut  Brahmans  arc  priests;  whence  they  have  concluded  that 
none  hut  priests  are  Brahmans.  Sir  V\’.  Junes  has  countenanced 
this  mistake,  by  translating,  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  the  words 
used  to  designate  an  individual  of  the  first  caste,  viz.  Brahma* 
nah  and  Viprah^  Priest;  and  the  feminine  of  them,  Drahmani  and 
Vipn),  Priestess.  The  latter  mistake  is  particularly  remarkable,  os 
the  wives  of  Brahmans,  though  they  assist  in  the  private  devotions 
of  their  family,  not  only  never  officiate  as  priestesses,  but  have  no 
part  in  the  public  ceremonies  of  religion,  except  os  spectators.  The 
truth  is,  the  first  caste  of  Hindus,  though  from  their  birth  eligible 
to  the  priesthood,  arc  not  necessarily  priests.  The  conduct  of  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  though  the  highest,  is  only  one  of  the  many  duties 
appropriated  to  the  caste ;  they  arc  also,  professionally,  the  saxxinSf 
or  men  of  letters,  to  whom  the  interests  of  science  or  literature  are 
committed  in  all  their  branches,  the  hereditary  teachers  of  the  other 
classes,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  learning,  and  especially  the 
lawyers.  To  these  different  occupations  and  their  subordinate  divi¬ 
sions,  they  applied  themselves  as  to  so  many  distinct  professions,  the 
respective  members  of  which  never  interfered  with  each  other,  any 
more  than  our  divines  do  with  our  physicians,  or  either  of  these  with 
our  jurists  ;  and  hence  have  proceeded  the  several  distinctions  now 
actually  obtaining  among  the  Brahmans  in  Southern  India.  These 
are,  first,  Vaidica  Brahmana^  subdivided  into  Sasirist  men  of  science ; 
Achdrpa^  teachers ;  and  Pujaris^  priests ;  the  former  two  of  these 
may  perform  the  higher  ofhees  of  religion  in  the  solemn  sacrifices, 
i^'C.,  or  act  ns  Purohitay  domestic  chaplains ;  but  the  last  only  con¬ 
duct  the  public  w'orship  in  the  temples,  and  are  considered  an  infe¬ 
rior  class.  Secondly,  Lougica  or  NiuOgi  Brahmana^  secular  Brah¬ 
mans,  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  several  worldly  occupations 
permitted  to  the  caste.  These  distinctions  are  now  become  heredi¬ 
tary  ;  but,  as  this  is  founded  solely  on  custom,  and  not  on  law,  the 
restriction  is  more  nominal  than  real,  as  any  A’lyogi  family  may  be¬ 
come  I'atdica,  if  the  head  of  it  qualifies  himself  by  the  study  of  the 
sciences  ;  and,  vice  versuy  any  Vaidica  may  betake  himself  to  worldly 
pursuits,  sinking  thereby,  perhaps,  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows, 
but  not  forfeiting  his  privileges  and  distinctions  as  a  Brahman.* 

p.  10. 

The  distinction  of  Brahmans  into  Vaidika  and  Lokika  (se¬ 
culars),  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Ur.  F.  Hamilton  (Bucha^ 
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nan),  in  his  “  Journey  througli  Mysore.”  He  mentions  also  a 
third  class, — the  ‘  Numbiy  or  priests,  wlio  officiate  in  temples, 

*  and  debase  themselves  by  receiving  monthly  wages,  and  by 

•  performing  menial  duties  to  the  idols.’  But  it  appears  from 
a  subsequent  passage*,  that  the  Kumbi  are  an  inferior  class  of 
the  Vaidikay  who  act  in  the  temples  as  Pitjaris. 

The  second  error  into  which  Mr.  Mill  has  fallen,  is  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  ‘the  administration  of  justice  by  the  king  in  per- 
‘  son,  stands  in  the  sacred  books  as  a  leading  principle  of  their 
‘jurisprudence,*  into  which  ‘primeval  practice,’  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  ages  has  introduced  no  change  f. 

‘  Mr.  Mill  here  makes  a  considerable  mistake,  if,  as  seems  from 
the  context,  lie  supposes  that,  in  Hindu  states,  it  is,  or  was,  the 
practice  to  administer  justice  only  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  It  is 
true,  that,  in  the  Hindu  governments,  there  was  always  an  Aula. 
Kcoisy  or  court,  at  the  seat  of  government,  in  which  the  king  was 
supposed,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  laws,  to  preside  in  person; 
though  he  might  appoint  a  deputy,  and  always  had  assessors ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  how  far  the  practice  was  kept  up ;  and  at  all  events,  it  is 
certain,  that  there  were  three  other  principal  courts  known  to  the 
Hindu  laws,  and  fifteen  sorts  of  inferior  courts,  all  having  their 
several  jurisdictions  clearly  defined,  and  many  of  them  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  courts  of  the  English  common  law.' 

pp.  10,  11. 

The  third  instance  of  nlleoed  mistake  relates  to  Mr.  Mill’s 
representation,  that  ‘  the  Hindoos  acknowledge  nothing  as  law, 
‘  but  what  is  found  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  sacred  books;* 
that  where  these  are  silent,  ‘  custom  or  the  momentary  will  of 
‘  the  judges,’  can  alone  supply  the  deficiency ;  and  that  con- 
secjuently,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  Hindoos  are  left  to  all 
the  uncertainty  and  disadvantage  of  unwritten  law.  In  oppo¬ 
sition  to  tliis  statement,  we  are  told,  that  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  ‘being  a  mere  text-book,’  is  never  used  as  an  authority 
in  Hindoo  courts ;  and  that  the  ‘  commentaries  of  the  Hindoos 
‘  are  considered  more  decidedly  by  them  to  be  integral  parts 
‘  of  the  b<Hly  of  their  law,  than  any  commentary  in  England.’ 
If  this  be  the  case,  and  these  Commentaries  are  actually  re- 
ferrecl  to  in  Hindoo  practice  as  authorities,  it  is  strange  that 
the  Khh6  Dubois  (of  whom  the  Madras  literati  seem  to  think 
80  highly)  should  give  the  follow’ing  account  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  in  Southern  India.  ‘  The  authority  of  the 


•  Buchanan’s  “Journey  through  Mysore",  &c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  308, 
3S3. 

1  This  assertion,  cited  as  it  stands  in  the  original  edition  of  Mr. 
Mill's  work,  is  considerably  modified  in  the  last  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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Hindu  prince;*,  as  well  as  that  of  the  vile  emissaries  whom 
‘  they  keep  in  the  several  provinces  of  their  country,  for  the 

*  purpose  of  harassing  and  oppressing  the  natives  in  their 
‘  name,  being  altogether  despotic,  and  knowing  no  other  rule 
‘  but  their  own  arbitrary  will,  there  is  nothhi*r  in  India  that  re* 

•  semblcs  a  court  of  justice.  Seithcr  is  there  a  shadow  of  public 
‘  rights  nor  am/  code  of'  laws  bp  which  those  who  administer  jus* 
‘  ticc  map  be  guided.  The  civil  power  and  the  judicial  are  gc- 
‘  nerally  united,  and  are  exercised,  in  each  district,  by  the  col- 
‘  lecl»)r  or  receiver  of  the  imposts.’*  We  confess  that  the 
Abbe  does  not  stand  very  high  with  us,  either  ns  a  well-in¬ 
formed  or  a  trust-worthy  witness ;  but  Mr.  Mill  is  not  to 
blame,  if,  on  siieh  a  point,  his  authorities  have  misled  him. 
After  all,  the  errors  pointed  out  with  so  much  eagerness  and 
some  severity,  do  not  alfcet  the  substantial  accuracy  or  merit 
of  his  luminous  and  innsterly  analysis  of  the  Hindoo  laws  and 
government. 

The  subject  of  the  second  article  will  again  come  before  us 
in  noticing  a  paper  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bombay  Transac¬ 
tions.  Ca})lain  Young  was  told  by  a  mussulman,  that  the 
graves  in  question,  which  are  called  by  the  natives  ‘  the  habita- 
‘  tions  of  the  Raeshasns  or  Giants,’  are  those  of  a  race  of 
Malays  who  came  from  the  Eastern  islands,  and  settling  on 
the  coast  of  Masulipatam,  afterwards  spread  into  the  interior. 
In  them,  as  in  the  coolies  of  Malabar,  were  found  chatties 
of  diiferent  sizes,  containing  bones ;  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  it  is  inferred  as  probable,  that  the  bodies  were  in  the 
first  instance  burned,  and  the  ashes  and  bones  afterwards 
collected  and  lodged  in  the  chatties  ns  urns;  a  mode  of  burial 
resembling  that  which  is  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heite.  The  external  shape  of  these  graves  is  invariably  circular : 
the  largest  of  them  measured  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter. 

Nos.  Ill.  and  VII.  contain  some  useful  geological  informa- 
I  tion,  but  which  will  not  admit  of  analysis. 

I  The  most  curious  and  interesting  paper  in  the  volume,  is 
I  the  fifth,  ^  On  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  Zodiack 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prove,  that  the  •  Indians  have  bor- 
‘  rowed  the  dodecatemory  division  of  the  heavens,  with  the 
‘  figures,  &c.  of  the  zodiacal  constellations,  immediatelp  from 
‘  the  Greeks*  'I  his  hypothesis  was  first  started  by  M.  Mon- 
tucla,  but  was  derided  as  a  ‘  notion  bordering  on  frenzy and 
ISir  W.  Jones  tells  us,  that  the  Brahmans  were  always  too 
proud  to  borrow  their  science  from  either  Greeks,  Arabs,  or 


*  Dubois's  Manners  and  Customs,  p.  4>93.  Cited  in  Mill's  lodia^ 
vol.  i.  p.  ‘246. 
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any  nation  of  foreigners.  So  far  is  this  from  being  correct, 
that  ‘it  is  acknoNvledgeil  among  Hindoos,  that  their  earliest 
‘  astronontical  rides  were  those  of  Maya,* — a  foreigner,  from 
A  country  of  Mleschahs  (barbarians),  an  Asurahy  or  species  of 
divinity,  and  born  in  Romaka. 

‘  Was  Assyria,  pronounced  Asuria,  tlien,  tlie  birth-place  of  llie 
Maya  (Magus),  the  Asurnh,  the  tirst  astrologer,  who  propagated 
the  science  of  the  heavens  and  tlic  inHuences  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
among  the  Hindus?'  p.  71. 

Yavana,  or  Yavaniswarah  (lord  of  the  Yavans),  the  second 
great  authority  in  astronomy  among  the  Hindoos,  was  also  a 
foreigner ;  anil  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  he  was  u  Greek. 

‘  Though  a  Mlescha^  a  barbarian  or  foreigner,  he  was  received  as 
a  liishi  (saint)  on  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  the  purity 
of  his  cliaracter.  I  Having  arrived  in  India,  in  the  early  ages  ot  their 
liistory,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  the  bosom  friend  of  (larga,  the 
sanctitied  (utru  (teacher)  of  Krishna.  Table  apart,  he  was  an  illus¬ 
trious  teacher  of  enthusiastic  scholars.  His  words  ivcre  received  as 
holy  truths.  In  astrology,  in  astronomy,  in  ethics,  and  even  in 

i mints  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  magical  intluence  of  charms, 
lis  ordinances,  as  proceeding  from  divinity,  were  immediately  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  immortal  language  by  his  learned  pupils,  and  now 
form  a  large  volume,  the  basis  of  Hindu  science.  They  are  still  ex¬ 
tant,  either  as  a  collection  by  themselves,  or  scattered  in  the  nume¬ 
rous  commentaries  of  Hindu  works  of  science  ;  and  1  feel  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  proposing  the  question,  **  Shall  not  the  investigator  of 
Yavaniswarah’s  sayings  discover  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras  ?’*  ’ 

pp.  7 i,  75. 

Tlie  arguments  by  which  the  learned  Writer  supports  his  hy¬ 
pothesis,  appear  to  us  very  little  short  of  conclusive;  but  on 
such  a  point,  we  speak  with  great  dillidcnce.  It  is  very  pos¬ 
sible,  that  the  Hindoo  and  Greek  zodiacal  systems  had  a  com¬ 
mon  origin;  yet,  the  identity  o\' proper  names  seems  to  warrant 
the  opinion,  that  one  was  immediately  borrowed  from  the 
other,  and  Mr.  Whish  adduces  strong  reasons  for  his  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  Greek  zoiliac  was  the  original.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  the  close  resemblance  which  the  philosophy  of  the 
Hindoos  bears  to  that  of  the  elder  Greek  schools.  Between  the 
Sanscrit  and  the  Greek,  there  is  also  a  philological  afhnity  too 
close  to  be  accidental :  the  resemblance  is  apparent,  not  merely 
in  the  number  of  declensions,  in  the  numerals,  and  many  of 
llic  monosyllabic  roots,  but  in  the  general  concord  and  govern¬ 
ment.  No  philologist  acquainted  with  both  languages,  Sir  W. 
Jones  says,  could  liclp  believing  them  ‘to  have  sprung  from 
‘  some  common  source,  which  perhaps  no  longer  exists.*  It  is 
not,  however,  in  tlie  language  itself,  so  much  as  in  the  artificial 
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forms  nnd  rules  of  its  structure  us  perfected  by  the  grammarian, 
that  this  resomblnnce  is  so  striking.  ,  Grammar  implies  the 
previous  existence  of  a  literature ;  and  the  Sanscrit  must  there¬ 
fore  be  the  cultivated  form  of  a  vernacular  dialect  more  ancient 
than  itself.  Like  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran,  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  tlic  pure  Sanscrit  was  ever  vernacular*. 
Whence  then  did  the  first  Hindoo  grammarians  derive  their 
system  ?  Was  it  their  own  invention  ?  Or  was  it,  like  their 
zodiac,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks? 

Indian  tradition  invariably  points  to  the  north-west  ns  die 
quarter  from  which  their  institutions,  learning,  and  religion 
emanated.  Cashmeer,  which  is  holy  land  to  the  Hindoo,  when 
first  drained  of  its  waters  by  Casyapn,  was  peopled  with  gotls 
who  descended  from  heaven  for  that  purpose.  Prior  to  this 
event,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  vianxvautara^  or  cycle,  the  whole  valley  was 
covered  w  ith  a  lake.  Such  is  still  the  tradition  of  the  country  ; 
and  llernier,  while  he  rejects  the  legend,  that  the  outlet  was 
formed  by  human  art,  is  not  disposed  to  deny  that  this  region 
was  once  covered  with  water.  This  Casyapa,  or  Kasheb,  as 
llernicr  calls  him — while  Major  Wilford  makes  his  name  to 
mean  the  lord  of  the  Chasyas,  and  is  inclined  to  identify  him 
with  the  classical  Cassiopmus — this  lord  of  Cashmeer  is  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  Mohammedans  into  King  Solomon,  who  has  one 
of  his  many  takhts  or  thrones  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  capital; 
while  another  tradition  makes  Moses  to  have  uied  at  Cash- 
meer  !  There  arc,  indeed,  Bernier  tells  us,  many  marks  of 
Judaism  to  be  found  in  the  country;  and  the  Jew'ish  appearance 
of  the  villagers  is  mentioned  by  several  European  travellers. 
This  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  the  Afghauns,  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  descended  from  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  Mount 
Chasyas,  should  lay  claim  to  an  Isruelitish  descent.  ‘  They 
*  maintain',  that  they  arc  descended  from  Afghaun,  the  son  of 
‘  Ismia  or  Berkia,  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel;  and  all  their  his- 
‘  tories  of  their  nation  begin  with  relating  the  transactions  of 
‘  the  Jews  from  Abraham  down  to  the  eaptivity.’f  The  Arabs 
call  them  Solimaunee ;  and  whoever  the  Solomon  was  who  headed 
them,  he  has  bequeathed  his  name  to  the  range  of  mountains 
knowii  under  that  appellation.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
think  that  Casyapa  was  a  Jew,  or  to  assign  a  Jewish  origin  to 
the  Hindoo  philosophy, — although  it  is  singular  enough,  that 
both  Pythagoras  and  Zoroaster  have  been  suppostxl  to  have 


•  The  Cashmerion  is  said  to  make  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
ancient  Sanscrit. 

i  Elphinstonc's  Caubul.  Vol.  i.  p.  24*8. 
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bi'tiu  imlcbUil  to  Hebrew  literature  tor  their  purer  iheolo^’. 
The  inrerciice,  however,  which  we  are  tlispostnl  to  draw  from 
ihe^^concurreut  faldcs  and  traditions,  is  tiiis  ;  that  there  exi'iled, 
in  remote  times,  in  some  region  to  the  north-west  of  India,  a 
focus  of  civili/atioii,  which  attracted  to  itscit  all  ll)c  treasures  of 
ancient  wi'ichvn,  sacred  or  profane, — and  from  which  the  Per- 
siiin,  (f reek,  and  Hindoo  science  diverged  ;  and  dial  the  ubi¬ 
quitous  cliililrcn  of  Pracl  found  tlicir  way  thither,  whether  as 
captives,  traders,  or  emigrants,  in  the  wake  of  coiujuest  or  com¬ 
merce.  l^pon  this  subject,  the  following  observations,  taken 
from  a  work  probably  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  may 
serve  to  throw  a  ray  of  light. 

‘  Besides  the  uiai  itliiic  trade  ’  (carried  on  by  the  ports  of  the  I’er- 
ftiaa  Clulf  and  the  Red  Sea  in  the  earliest  limes),  ‘  a  commereial 
comniunieatioa  with  India  appears  to  have  been  maintained  by  the 
Persians  and  Assyrians,  hy  way  of  Bactria  and  the  Caspian  provinces; 
and  this  was  pruhahly  the  most  ancient  of  all.  Of  the  existence  of 
an  early  interconrse  between  Persia  and  India,  there  are  abundant 
traces  in  the  language,  legends,  and  religion  of  the  respective  na¬ 
tions.  The  ZemI,  the  sacred  language  of  ancient  IVrsia,  is  only  a 
dialect  of  the  Sanscrit;  and  hotween  the  Kourdish  and  Loorish  dia¬ 
lects  and  tlie  llindostanee,  there  is  a  considerable  aHinit}*.  The 
Subian  idolatry  appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  two  countries  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  a  fanions  resort  of  Hindoo  tire- 
worshippers  is  found  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian*.  Balkh, 
the  niutiicr  of  cities,  the  Mecca  of  tlic.Magians,  the  capital  of  Persia 
in  the  ages  of  fable,  and,  in  later  times,  of  a  (ireek  kingdom,  could 
not  have  owed  to  any  other  cause  than  its  advantageous  position  for 
corouierce,  its  consequence  and  wealth.  Every  thing  points  to  Bac¬ 
tria  as  to  the  very  centre  of  early  civilization,  “  the  key  of  central 
Asia,  and  the  link  between  the  east  and  the  west."  It  was,  in  fact, 
tlie  grand  rendezvous  on  the  high  road  from  the  C«aspian  gates,  not 
only  to  the  country  of  the  Indit  but  to  Sogdiana  and  Serica ;  and 
by  this  route,  a  commercial  intercourse  was  maintained  between 
China  and  ancient  E-urope.  The  produce  of  India  was,  in  like 
manner,  transported  on  the  backs  of  camels  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  to  those  of  the  Oxus,  tiown  which  river  they  were  conveyed 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  distributed,  partly  by  land-carriage  and 
partly  by  navigable  rivers,  through  the  ditterent  countries  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine.  The  magnitude  and  value  of 
this  commerce  may  be  inferred  from  the  cireunistance  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  that  Seleucus  Nicator,  at  the  time  of  bis  assassination,  enter¬ 
tained  thoughu  of  forming  a  junction  between  the  two  seas  by 
means  of  a  canal.  A  branch  of  this  commerce  was  carried  on  over¬ 
land  by  way  of  the  Caspian  gates  and  the  great  caravan  routes  to 

•  According  to  Texclra,  the  province  of  Ghilan  bore  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Hindu-al-asfart  Yellow  India. — As*  Rrs.  vol.  iii.  p.  78, 
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Mtaopotainia  and  Syria.  It  appears  to  have  been  cxcluiiTely  fVotp 
the  iVjrtiianiit  that  fierodotut  derived  the  glender  mformation  srhtch 
he  pusse^d  cnucerning  India  and  iti  inhabitanU ;  aiid  tho'lmpoit* 
ance  of  the  Indian  trade  carried  on  through  the  Persian  dotnkiionaf 
utfbrds  t!ie  only  adequate  explanation  of  the  fact  H*liicU  he  nientiona^ 
that,  under  Darius  llystaspes,  the  Indian  satrapy  furnished  a  tribula 
of  gold  equal  to  WjRO  Eubean  talents  of  silver,  being  nearly  a  llurd 
of  the  whole  nniUiul  revenue  drawn  from  tlie  twenty  satrapies  intp 
which  the  kingdom  was  divided.  ' 

‘  Major  llenneli  remarks,  that  **  the  communication  by  land  be¬ 
tween  the  Syrian  empire  and  India,  was  dropped  very  early;  for 
Ducli'ia  huon  became  independent,  and  by  that  means  the  link  of  the 
chain  that  connected  India  with  Syria,  was  broken.”  Hut,  although 
the  political  dependence  of  India  on  Persia  was  dissolved,  and  the 
furtiier  exploration  of  Asia  by  conquest  w:is  precluded  by  the  rise  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy,  the  stream  of  commerce  continued)  with' 
occasional  interruptions,  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  channel.*  * 

Of  the  remaining  papers  in  the  volume  under  review,  the 
only  ene  of  tnuch  general  interest,  is  Lieutenant  Alexander’s 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  Salt  Lake  of  Loon ar,  situated  in  laC 
111®  10'  N.,  l4)iig.  75^  oP  E.  As  tliis  paper  is  short,  and  few 
copies  of  these  TransHctions  have  reached  this  country,  we  shall 
transcribe  the  whole,  in  compensation  to  those  of  our  renders 
uho  may  have  bt*en  wenrit‘d  with  the  dryness  of  some  of  the 
preceding  discussions. 

*  It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  cool  and  delightful  evening  in  Au¬ 
gust  1R23,  that  I  was  riding  leisurely  along  in  a  wooded  district  in 
Berur;  and  ut  about  forty  miles  from  the  encampment  of  Jaulnah,' 
in  company  with  a  small  party  of  Mugulla  horse,  in  the  pay  of  Hit 
Higime&s,  the  Nizam,  whom  I  had  overtaken  during  my  journeying. 
Whilst  engaged  in  common -place  conversation  with  their  leader,  a 
Duifadar,  who  was  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  quilted  jacket,  Dtmaseut 
blade,  spear,  sltield,  and  what  not,  our  discourse  was  interrupted, 
upon  emerging  from  the  shaded  and  gently  ascending  path  along 
which  our  road  lay,  by  our  approach  to  u  low  and  lengthened  mound, 
tile  summit  of  which  having  been  attained,  a  most  romantic  and  in¬ 
teresting  spectacle  was  presented  to  us.  * 

'  Heneath  us,  ut  the  bottom  of  a  mighty  chasm,  lay  a  deep,  still 
lake,  the  water  of  which  was  slightly  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  tinted  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun;  it  was  of  a  circular 
form,  and  hemmed  in  by  an  amphitheatre  of  cliffs,  which  rote  in 
precipitous  ridges  to  an  elevation  of  about  .500  feet  from  its  shore, 
environing  it  on  everv  side,  and  preventing  completely  the  egress  of 
its  waters.  The  rocks  which  surround  this  interesting  lake,  cannot 
come  under  the  denomination  of  hills,  for  they  do  not  tower  in. any 
part  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  they  merely  form 
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the  iidcs  of  an  immense  caldron,  the  circumference  of  which  is  about 
three  miles ;  in  short,  the  scenery,  taken  colIcctiveiv»  is  a  small 
counterpart  of  the  celebrated  Lake  Avernus,  ditforing  trom  it  in  this 
respect,  that  no  river — 

**  Laco  sc  condidit  alio.** 

In  lieu  of  which,  a  solitary  spring  of  some  magnitude,  dashes  in 
a  small  cascade  from  the  eastern  face  of  the  rocks,  and  pours  its  w’a- 
ters  into  an  artihcial  tank,  surrounded  by  temples  and  pagodas 
dedicated  to  the  cod  Siva ;  issuing  from  which,  it  forms  another  ca¬ 
taract  of  about  nfty  feet  in  height,  before  it  rushes  on  its  turbid 
course  to  join  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

‘  The  whole  landscape,  though  confined,  is  extremely  pleasing. 
The  dark  green  surface  of  these  sunken  waters  strongly  reflects  the 
graceful  forms  of  the  princely  palms  (liorassus  Vmbclliformis)  which 
fringe  the  margin,  and  advance  their  lofty  stems  into  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  'fhe  sloping  enclosure  of  rocks  is  covered  half  way  up 
with  mangoe  and  tamarind  trees,  interspersed  with  the  Rhododendron 
Maxitnusy  or  laurel-leaveil  Khod,  which  here  attains  a  height  of  ten 
feet.  A  little  picturesque  temple,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
from  the  fountain,  advances  its  white  w’alls  to  the  brink.  It  is  seldom 
or  never  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  village,  from  the 
dread  of  tigers  which  inhabit  the  jungle  around  it;  which  also  forms 
a  shelter  for  extensive  herds  of  sambers  or  neelgaes.  The  audacity 
of  our  small  party  in  tasting  of  the  w'aters  of  the  lake,  w’as  looked 
upon  by  the  villagers  as  the  grossest  presumption  and  fool-hardiness. 

‘  Superstition,  always  delighting  in  dark  ideas,  early  and  eagerly 
seized  upon  this  spot,  and  hither  she  led  her  votaries  to  celebrate  her 
dismal  orgies.  The  w  eather-w  orn  appearance  of  the  buildings  around 
the  spring,  sufliciently  indicates  that  it  has  long  been  a  seat  of  Hindu 
worship  :  at  this  time,  however,  the  stone  tank  exhibited  a  lively  and 
interesting  sight,  f'rowds  of  Mahratta  w’omen,  in  a  state  of  semi- 
nudity,  laved  their  limbs  in  its  refreshing  w  aters ;  others  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  washing  their  clothes,  lightening  their  labour  with  singing, 
while  a  solitary  and  aged  Hramin  poured  his  evening  libation  on  the 
uncouth  statue  of  the  god. —  It  now'  remains  to  give  some  account  of 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  w  hich,  in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  are  far 
from  iH'ing  uninteresting. 

‘  I'he  name  Loonar  is  derived  from  a  Hindoostanec  word  signifying 
a  salt-pit.  The  specitic  gravity  of  the  water  is  very  great.  When  I 
visiteil  the  lake,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  monsoon,  the  taste 
w.-is  uncommonly  brackish;  consequently,  in  the  hot  season,  the 
weight  of  water  must,  I  should  imagine,  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Lake  Asph.altcs,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Judea,  which  is  L24<). 

*  Hy  a  rough  analysis,  the  component  parts  in  UK)  are,  1  think, 
nearly  as  follow  s : — 

Muriate  of  Soda . ft).  S'2 

Muriate  of  Lime . 10.  t>0 

.Muriate  of  Magnesia .  6.  10 
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I’aper  stained  with  turmeric,  and  immcrsetl  in  the  water,  was  chan^d 
into  a  deep  brown,  plainly  indicating  the  predominance  of  the  iSlu* 
riate  ot*  Soda. 

*  About  six  years  a^o,  before  the  lute  Mnhratta  war,  the  annual 
revenue  which  arose  Iroin  the  collection  of  the  saline  crust  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  amounted  to  three  lacs  of  rupees;  since  which, 
the  blinds^  or  mounds  of  earth,  which  are  built  across  the  heads  of 
gulleys  that  descend  into  the  lake,  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  decay  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
bed  of  the  lake  is  dry  in  the  hot  season.  The  town  of  Loonar  is 
now'  almost  dilapidated.  When  I  passed  through  it,  there  was  only 
a  single  doocan  (shop)  in  the  bazaar,  which  formerly  was  the  resort 
of  merchants  from  every  part  of  India,  as  the  extensive  caravanseros 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  suiKciently  indicate. 

‘  The  chief  use  to  which  the  sediment  of  the  water  was  applied, 
w  as  in  cleansing  the  shawls  of  Cashmere ;  an  alkaline  soap  being 
manufactured  out  of  the  inuriatiferous  clay,  and  sent  to  that  distant 
region.  It  was  also  used  ns  an  article  of  food  by  Mussulmans,  and 
formed  an  ingredient  in  the  Papree  Khavt  or  alkaline  cake.  It  was 
employed  as  aqtta  rc^ia  in  the  solution  of  gold,  and  tasted  medicin¬ 
ally.  Trom  the  small  portion  of  the  bed  which  is  now  annually  lci\ 
dry,  it  is  applicable  to  very  few  of  these  uses.  The  fracture  of  a 
portion  of  the  salt  which  1  obtained,  was  imperfectly  foliated,  crys¬ 
tallized  in  cubes,  and  the  colour  a  greyish  white.  No  noxious  smell 
arises  from  the  waters,  which  arc  asserted  to  be  unfathomable,  and 
uninhabited  by  fish ;  but,  by  a  strange  antithesis,  it  is  aHirmcd,  that 
the  lake  is  the  abode  of  numerous  and  large-sized  alligators.*  , 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  compels  us  to 
defer  our  notice  of  the  Bombay  Transactions  till  the  next 
Number. 


Art.  II.  SalathieL  A  Story  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future.  3  vols.  small  8vo.  pp.  1087.  London.  1828. 

■\  E  have  no  very  special  partiality  for  that  hyper-romantic 
class  of  compositions  which  moves  between  heaven  and 
earth,  savouring  of  both,  and  yet  identifying  itself  with  neither; 
resorting  to  sorcery  and  infernal  agency  for  a  yet  dee{)er  and 
more  appalling  interest,  and  employing  all  means,  natural  or 
supernatural,  possible  or  impossible,  for  the  prcxluction  of 
exaggerated  effect.  In  the  hands  of  an  inferior  writer,  it  is 
obvious  that  all  this  must  be  inexpressibly  disgusting;  and  wc 
could  cite,  calling  up  our  novel-reading  recollections,  in¬ 
stances  in  abundance  of  complete  and  disgniceful  failure  in  the 
management  of  the  horrific,  from  the  loathsome  depravities  of 
*  the  Monk’,  and  the  wild  distortions  of  *  the  Wanderer’,  to 
the  frigid  extravagancies  of  ^  Gundulph’s  Tower.’  Maturin, 
indeed,  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  frequently  wrote  with  great 
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brilliuiicy  aiui  |H)uer;  but  he  had  no  ‘  retentive  faculty’;  his 
ta^le  w*R  undisciplined  and  undiscriminaling.  Nor  is  there  one 
of  i)i»  nmuy  publications  that  will  live;  though  there  is  not  one 
without  the  scattered,  but  strongly  marked  signatures  of  feeling 
and  liigh  talent. 

But  we  are  doing  great  injustice  to  the  Author  of  Salalhiel, 
by  taking  tliis  cour.'»e  of  depreciatory  coininent,  since,  to  him, 
it  is  altogether  inapplicable,  excepting  in  its  reference  to  a 
peculiar  order  of  imaginative  composition;  and  even  from  the 
dinicuities  and  disadvantages  connected  with  this  he  lias  con- 
irivetl  to  escape,  by  his  clioice  of  subject,  and  by  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  his  theme  with  events  of  unparalleled  interest  and 
grandeur.  Mr.  Croly — we  may  as  well  dioj)  the  incognito, 
wlien  it  ceases  to  serve  the  purpose  of  concealment — is  a  writer 
of  great  power,  of  various  aiul  versatile  talent,  of  vivid,  if  not 
creative  imagination,  and  of  singular  readiness  and  richness*. 
To  tins  praise  he  has  well  enlitleil  himself  by  liis  various  pub¬ 
lications,  but  by  none  more  decidedly  than  by  the  splendid 
com}>osition  now  in  our  hands.  His  style,  characteristically 
Asiatic,  rather  than  Attic,  is  admirably  suited  to  a  'Fale  of  the 
East,  that  takes  within  the  range  of  its  descriptive  excursions, 
the  conflagration  of  Rome  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  that 
commences  with  the  traditionary  curse — ‘  Tarry  thou,  till  1 
‘  come’,  and  closes  with  the  desperate  strife  of  it:>  hero  before 
tlie  awful  vail  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  amid  the  wreck  of 
die  burning  'remple. 

The  wild  legend  of  the  Wandering  .Tew  lias  been  frequently 
adopted  as  the  text  of  fictitious  narrative;  and  there  are  few 
among  the  freaks  of  fancy  belter  siiiteil  to  the  purpose.  The 
iiivsleiioiis  aiiatlu'ina,  siimling  out  and  exconimunicaling  its 
fated  object  from  among  mankind,  denying  him  iiis  portion  in 
the  sympathies  ami  charities  of  his  fellow-men,  gifting  him  with 
u  cliarmed  life,  forbidding  flood  or  fire,  earth(|uake  or  storm, 
to  visit  him  with  mischief,  and  securing  him  against  all  the 
casualties  of  vicissitudes  or  violence,  bv  the  ordination  that  he 
should  not  taste  of  death,  but  await,. in  the  dreary  penance  of 
separated  and  inviolable  existence, — the  living  amid  the  dying, — 
the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  wliosc  first  appearing 
lie  had  greeted  with  insult  and  curses,  in  that  last  aiui  terrible 
hour  w  hen  the  })riests  and  piqmlace  of  Judea  called  down  upon 
themselves  and  upon  their  children  the  vengeance  of  His 
blood; — on  tliis  grouiul-work,  Mr.  Croly  has  framed  his  irre¬ 
gular  and  arabesque,  but  gorgeous  and  impressive  structure. 
Of  the  peculiar  character  of  his  hero,  he  has  not  made  quite 
so  much  as  we  think  he  might  advantageously  have  done. 
ISalathiel  has  nothing  mysterious  about  him,  excepting  his 
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inelo- Jrnmatic  escapes.  He  is  an  imposing  and  eiastic  person* 
nge,  halK  Jew,  half  Arab;  a  priest,  although  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  a  warrior,  and,  withal,  somewhat  of  a  harlequin  in 
tlie  celerity  of  his  movements,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  evasions. 
The  narrative  opens  abruptly. 

‘  “  Takiiy  thou,  till  I  COME.**  The  words  shot  through  me— 

I  felt  them  like  an  arrow  in  niy  heart — niy  brain  whirled — my  eyes 
grew  dim.  The  troops,  the  priests,  the  populace,  the  world,  passed 
away  from  before  iny  senses  like  phantoms. 

*  but  my  mind  hud  a  horrible  clearness.  As  if  the  veil  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  had  been  rent  in  sunder,  1  saw 
shapes  and  signs  for  which  mortal  language  has  no  name.  Tho 
whole  expanse  of  the  future  spread  under  my  mental  gaze  in  dread¬ 
ful  vision.  A  preternatural  light,  a  new  power  of  mind  seemed  to 
have  been  poured  into  my  being.  I  saw  at  once  the  full  guilt  of  my 
crime — the  fierce  folly — th*  mad  ingratitude — the  desperate  profa¬ 
nation.  1  lived  over  again  in  frightful  distinctness  every  act  and 
instant  of  the  night  of  my  unspeakable  sacrilege.  I  saw,  as  if 
written  with  a  sunbeam,  the  countless  injuries  that  in  the  rage  of 
bigotry  1  hud  accumulated  upon  the  victim ;  the  bitter  mockeries 
that  1  bad  devised ;  the  cruel  tauntings  that  my  lips  had  taught  the 
rabble ;  the  pitiless  malignity  that  had  forbidden  them  to  discover  a 
trace  of  virtue  where  all  virtue  was.  The  blows  of  the  scourge  still 
sounded  in  my  cars.  Every  drop  of  the  innocent  blood  rose  up  in 
judgement  before  me. 

*  Accursed  be  the  night  in  which  I  fell  before  the  tempter! 
Blotted  out  from  time  and  eternity  be  the  hour  in  which  I  took  part 
with  the  torturers!  Every  fibre  of  my  frame  quivers,  every  drop  of 
my  blood  curdles,  as  1  still  hear  the  echo  ot*  tlie  anathema  that  on 
the  night  of  woe  spraug  first  from  my  furious  lips,  the  self-pro¬ 
nounced  ruin,  the  words  of  desolation,  **  His  blood  a  a  upon  us, 

AND  UPON  OUR  CHILDREN!** 

*  1  had  headed  the  multitude :  where  others  shrank,  I  urged ; 
where  others  pitied,  1  reviled,  and  inflamed ;  1  scolfed  at  the  feeble 
malice  of  the  priesthood  ;  I  scoffed  at  the  tardy  cruelty  of  the  Uo- 
inan ;  I  swept  away  by  menace  and  by  scorn  the  liuman  reluctance 
of  the  few  who  dreaded  to  dip  their  bunds  in  blood.  Thinking  to 
do  God  service,  and  substituting  my  passions  for  my  God,  I  threw 
firebrands  on  the  hearts  of  a  rush,  jealous,  and  bigoted  people.  I 
triumphed ! 

*  In  a  deed  which  ought  to  have  covered  earth  with  lamentation, 
which  w'as  to  make  angels  w'cep,  which  might  have  shaken  the  uni¬ 
verse  into  dust,  1  triumphed !  The  decree  was  passed :  but  my. 
frenzy  was  not  so  to  be  satiated.  I  loathed  the  liglit  while  the  yic- 
tim  lived.  Under  the  penalty  of  treason  to  Ca'sar,  1  demanded 
instant  execution  of  the  sentence. — **  Not  a  day  of  life  must  be 
given**,  I  exclaimed;  **  not  an  hour: — death,  on  the  instant; 
death  1  **  My  clamour  was  echoed  by  the  roar  of  millions. 

*  But,  in  the  moment  of  my  exultation,  I  was  stricken.  Tn'the 
acclamation  of  the  multitude  came  forth  the  command.  He -who 
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had  refused  an  liour  of  life  to  the  victim,  was  in  terrible  retribution 
condemned  to  know  the  misery  of  life  interminable.  I  heard  throuj;h 
all  the  voices  of  Jerusalem — I  should  have  heard  through  all  the 
thundersof heaven  — the  calm,  low  voice,  “Tarry  thou,  till  Icomc!*** 

pp.  1 — 4. 

Wc  confess  that  wc  are  not  without  some  misgivings  respect¬ 
ing  the  perfect  propriety  of  all  this.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
delicacy  with  which  the  allusions  arc  managed.  The  Writer 
has  evidently  been  most  scrupulous  of  trespassing  on  the  limit 
of  propriety  in  his  approach  to  the  awful  sanctities  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  we  arc  glad  that  it  has  fallen  into  safe  and  skilful 
iiaiuls.  Hut  we  question  altogether  the  propriety  of  connect¬ 
ing  events  and  circumstances  of  such  ineflable  majesty  and  such 
fearful  import,  with  a  fictitious  narrative,  not  designed  to 
answer  any  purpose  beyond  that  of  intellectual  gratification. 
With  equal  reserve,  and  with  singular  effect  and  impressive¬ 
ness,  are  describcil  the  deep  darkness  and  the  appalling  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  elements  of  nature,  consetjuent  on  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion.  Warned  by  all  these  signs  and  visitations,  and  feeling 
within  him  the  influence  of  the  fatal  malediction,  Salathiel 
determines  on  leaving  Jerusalem,  and,  with  his  wife  and  child¬ 
ren,  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  far-off  residence  of  his  tribe  and 
family;  but  the  penalty  of  his  doomed  existence  follows  him, 
and  the  journey  is  made  disastrous  by  the  loss  of  his  only 
son, — a  child  swept  away  from  his  mother’s  grasp,  by  the  surge 
of  a  torrent  from  which  she  is  herself  with  difhciilty  rcscueil. 
His  Jewish  feelings  lead  him  to  accompany  his  tribe  on  their 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Zion,  yet  without  overcoming  his 
apprehensions  of  an  actual  entrance  within  its  gates.  He 
lingered  within  its  region,  and  from  afir  gazed  upon  its  walls. 

•  In  one  of  those  wanderings,  I  had  followed  the  course  of  the 
Kedron,  w  hich,  from  a  brook  under  the  w  alls  of  Jerusalem,  swells  to 
a  river  on  its  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea. — The  blood  of  the  sacrifices 
from  the  conduits  of  the  altars  curdled  on  its  surface,  and  stained 
the  sands  purple. — It  looked  like  a  wounded  vein  from  the  mighty 
heart  above.  1  still  strayed  on,  wTapt  in  sad  forebodings  of  the  hour 
when  its  stains  might  be  of  more  than  sacrifice ;  until  I  found  myself 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Who  has  ever  seen  that  black  expanse 
without  a  shudder? — There  were  the  ingulfed  cities.  Around  it 
life  was  extinct — no  animal  bounded — no  bird  hovered. — The  distant 
rushing  of  the  Hiver  Jordan,  ns  it  forced  its  current  through  the 
heavy  waters,  or  the  sigh  of  the  wind  through  the  reeds,  alone  broke 
the  silence  of  thib  mighty  grave.  Of  the  melancholy  objects  of  na¬ 
ture,  none  is  more  depressing  than  a  large  expanse  of  stagnant 
waters.  No  gloom  of  forest,  no  wildness  of  mountain,  is  so  over¬ 
powering  ns  this  dreary,  unrelieved  flatness ; — the  marshy  border — 
the  sickly  vegetation  of  the  shore — the  leaden  colour  which  even 
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the  bky  above  it  wears,  tinged  by  its  sepulchral  atmosphere.  But 
the  waters  before  me  wore  not  lef\  to  the  dreams  of  a  saddened 
fancy ; — they  were  a  sepulchre. — Myriads  of  human  beings  lay  be¬ 
neath  them,  entombed  in  sulphurous  beds. — The  wrath  of  Heaven 
had  been  there. 

*  The  day  of  destruction  seemed  to  pass  again  before  my  eyes,  as 
I  lay  gazing  on  those  sullen  depths.  I  saw  them  once  more  a  plain 
covered  with  richness;  cities  glittering  in  the  morning  sun ;  multi¬ 
tudes  pouring  out  from  their  gates  to  sports  and  festivals:  the  land 
exulting  with  life  and  luxuriance. — Then  a  cloud  gathered  above. — I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  thunder; — it  was  answered  by  the  eartlnjuake. — 
Fire  burst  from  the  skies ; — it  was  answered  by  a  thousand  iounts  of 
tire  spouting  from  the  plain. — The  distant  hills  blazed,  and  threw 
volcanic  showers  over  the  cities. — Round  them  w'as  a  tide  of  burning 
bitumen. — The  earthquake  heaved  again. —  All  sank  into  the  gulf. — 

1  heard  the  roar  of  the  distant  waters. — They  rushed  into  the  bed  of 
fire;  the  doom  was  done:  the  Cities  of  the  plain  w’ere  gone  down  to 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  93 — 95. 

While  engaged  in  ‘  idly  watching  the  bursts  of  suffocating 
‘  vapour  that  shoot  up  at  intervals  from  the  rising  masses  of 
^  bitumen,’  the  wanderer  is  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  strange,  unearthly  being,  of  gigantic  stature,  yet  of  exquisite 
proportion,  who  greets  him  with  a  wild  and  appalling  laugh, 
snaps  asunder  chains  of  ‘  prodigious  thickness,’  hurls  on  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  rock  into  the  lake ;  and  when  the  kindling  spirit 
of  Salathiel  gives  vent  to  an  ardent  wish  for  an  equal  mastery, 
he  throws  aside  the  covering  from  his  head,  and  exhibits  a 
bloody  furrow  traced  around  his  brow  :  ‘  Here  sat  the  diadem — 
‘  I  was  Epiphanes.’  This  improved  edition  of  Frankenstein’s 
monster  turns  out  to  be  an  avatar  of  Antiochus,  the  great  per¬ 
secutor  of  Israel, — ‘  one  of  those  spirits  of  the  evil  dead,  who 
‘  are  allowed  from  time  to  time  to  re-appear  on  earth  in  the 
‘  body,  whether  of  the  dead  or  the  living.’  After  some  further 
colloquy,  Salathiel  is  caught  up,  like  an  infant  in  a  giant’s 
grasp,  by  ‘  the  Possessed,’  and  conveyed  to  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Here  a  new  scene 
opens  upon  him. 

*  A  low  murmur  from  the  city  caught  my  ear :  it  rapidly  grew 
loud,  various,  wild  :  it  was  soon  intermixed  with  the  clash  of  arms. 
Trumpets  now  rang :  1  recognized  the  charging  shout  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  1  heard  the  tumultuous  and  mingled  roar  of  my  countrymen 
in  return.  The  darkness  was  converted  into  light ;  torches  blazed 
along  the  battlements  and  turrets  :  the  Tower  of  Antonin,  the  Ro¬ 
man  citadel,  with  its  massv  bulwarks  and  immense  altitude,  rose 
from  a  tossing  expanse  of  Haiiie  below,  like  a  colossal  funeraUpile  ;  1 
could  see  on  its  summit  the  agitation  and  alarm,  the  rapid  signals, 
the  hasty  snatching  up  of  spear  and  shield,  of  the  garrison,  which 
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that  niffht't  vcn^^ennce  was  to  offer  up  victims  on  the  pile.  The  roar 
of  bsttw  foae ;  it  deepened  Into  cries  of  a^i^y ;  it  swelled  agfldiilftto 
furious  exultation*. - Vol.  I.  pp.  105»  106.  ’ 

Salathiel  was  soon  in  the  v:in  of  battle.  I  To  found  the 
brave  but  desultory  attack  of  his  countryuicn»  yielding  l>efore 
the*  dense  array  of  the  ilomans ;  but  his  presence  and  exertions 
tameti  the  tide  of  conflict.  An  animated  description  follows, 
of  the  various  circumstances  of  the  contest  which  terminated 
In  dnving  the  Roman  garrison  from  the  lioly  citv.  Then 
succeed  the  general  arming  of  the  Jews,  and  a  viviJ  sketch  of 
the  map  and  defensive  advantages  of  Judea.  This  section  is 
ahly  and  instructively  written ;  it  sets  forth  clearly  and  com¬ 
prehensively,  the  political  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Jewish 
coininonwealth,  and  might  serve  as  a  brief  but  expressive  pre¬ 
face  to  the  later  periods  of  Israel ilish  history.  It  was  de- 
tcrDiinetl  by  the  lenders  of  the  ])tHiplc  to  make  a  universal  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  nation,  and  to  call,  eacli  of  them  his  own  tribe,  to 
the  field  against  the  invader.  SalathicI,  returning  for  that 
purpose,  finds  his  home  empty.  Domestic  treachery  had  been 
active,  and  bis  wife  and  cinidren  were  carried  off.  He  be¬ 
comes  insane,  and  a  succession  of  wild  and  magnificent  scenes, 
after  the  manner  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey,. arc  portrayed  as  the 
visions  of  his  diseased  mind. 

•  — . 1  utrayed  through  an  Egyptian  city.  Buildings  number- 

le«,  of  the  most  regal  design,  rose  round  me ;  the  walls  were 
covered  with  sculptures  of  extraordinary  richness— noble  statues 
lined  the  public  ways — wealth  in  the  wildest  profusion  was  visible 
wherever  the  foot  trod.  Endless  ranges  of  porphyry  and  alabaster 
columns  glittered  in  the  noon.  Superb  ascents  of  marble  steps 
mounted  before  me,  to  heights  that  strained  the  eye.  Arch  over 
arch,  studded  with  the  lustre  of  precious  stones,  climbed  until  they 
lay  like  rainbows  upon  the  sky.  Colossal  towers  circled  with  succes¬ 
sive  colonnades  of  daz/.ling  brightness  ascended— airy  citadels,  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  earth,  and  coloured  with  the  infinite  dyes  and  lustres 
of  the  clouds.  Rut  all  was  silence  in  this  scene  of  pomp.  There 
was  no  tread  of  human  being  heard  within  the  circuit  of  a  city  fit 
for  more  than  man.  The  utter  extinction  of  all  that  gives  the  idea 
of  life,  was  startling  ;  there  was  not  the  note  of  a  passing  bird,  not 
the  chenip  of  a  gnisshopper.  I  instinctively  shrank  from  tlie  sij^t 
oi*  things  lovely  in  themselves,  yet  which  froze  my  mind  by  their 
image  of  tlic  toiub.  But  to  escape  w’as  impossible  ;  there  w  as  an  im¬ 
pression  of  |>owerlessness  upon  me,  for  wliose  melancholy  I  can  find 
no  w  urds.  ^ly  feet  were  cliainiess ;  but  never  fetter  clung  with  such 
a  retarding  wtiglit,  as  that  invisible  bond  by  which  1  was  fixed«to 
the  spot.  Ages  on  ages  seemed  to  liave  heavily  sunk  away,  and  still 
I  stood,  hound  by  the  same  manacle,  standing  on  the  same  spot| 
loeking  on  the  same  objects.  To  this  1  would  have  preferred  the 
6efcest  CKtrenies  of  suffering.  The  passioa  for  change  to  the. fpQift 
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incBpftl>le  of  being  exiiugui^hed  or  eluricti,  oi'  a)l  th«i  dwell  withia 
the  heart  of  man. 

'  But  the  change  at  length  came.  The  tuii  decayed.  Twilight 
fell,  shade  on  shade,  on  tower  and  column ;  until  total  darkneta 
shrouded  the  scene  of  glory.  Yet,  as  if  a  now  faculty  of  sight  were 
given  to  me,  the  thickest  darkness  did  not  blunt  the  eye.  1  still  saw 
all  things — the  minutest  iigures  of  the  architecture,  the  finest  carving 
of  the  airy  castles,  whose  height  was,  even  in  the  sun-shine,  almoat 
too  remote  for  vision.  Suddenly,  there  echoed  the  murmur  of  many 
voices,  the  trooping  of  many  feet ;  the  colossal  gates  opened,  and  a 
procession  of  forms  innumerable  entered ;  they  were  of  every  period 
of  life,  of  every  pursuit,  of  every  rank,  of  every  country.  All  the 
various  emblems  of  station,  all  tbe  weapons  and  implements  of  man¬ 
kind,  all  costumes,  rich,  and  strange,  civilised  and  savage ;  all  the 
attributes  and  adjuncts  of  tbe  occupations  of  society  moved  in  that 
mighty  train.  The  monarch,  sceptered  and  crowned>  pa^d  on  hit 
throne ;  the  soldier  reining  his  charger ;  the  philosopher  gating  on 
his  volume;  the  priest  bearing  the  instruments  of  sacrifice.  It  waa 
the  triumph  of  a  pow'er  ruling  all  mankind  ;  but  ruling  them  when 
the  world  has  passed  away — Death  ! 

*  VV’hile  I  gazed  in  breathless  awe,  I  found  myself  involved  in  the 
procession.  Resistance  was  vain  :  1  was  conscious  that  1  might  aa 
well  have  struggled  against  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  or  thought  to 
stop  the  revolution  of  the  globe.  We  advanced  through  the  place  of 
darkness  by  millions  of  millions,  yet  without  crowding  the  majestic 
avenue,  or  reaching  its  close.  1  rapidly  recognized  a  multitude  of 
faces,  which  1  had  known  from  the  models  and  memorials  of  the  past 
ages.  But  the  power  that  marshalled  them  had  no  regard  to  time. 
The  pale,  fixed  Asiatic  countenance  of  Ninus  moved  beside  the 
glowing  cheek  and  flashing  eye  of  Alexander.  The  patriarch  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Ca>sar.  The  thousand  years  were  as  one  day,  the  one.  day 
as  a  thousand  years.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  170 — 174. 

He  regains,  at  length,  an  imperfect  sanity,  and  becomes  a 
crazed  but  observant  wanderer.  He  visits  the  cedars  of  Le¬ 
banon,  escapes  from  the  bonds  of  robbers,  and  rescues  from  a 
wreckwl  galley  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  been  redeemed 
by  Constantins,  a  Greek  Christian,  and  had  become  converts 
to  his  faith.  Constantins  is,  moreover,  a  warrior,  a  splendid 
sort  of  personage,  and  has  exchanged  vowrs  of  love  with  Sa¬ 
lome,  the  Jew’*s  eldest  daughter.  He  is  rejected  by  the  bi¬ 
goted  father;  and  a  Jewish  lover  presents  himself  under  the 
paternal  sanction.  On  the  bridal  day,  Constantius  and  Sr- 
Icme  were  both  missing.  The  plot  now  becomes  too  compli¬ 
cated  for  minute  analysis :  Salatbiel  is  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  Gessius  Florus,  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judea,  by 
whom  he  is  ordered  to  Rome,  and,  after  meeting  at  sea  the 
impirial  fleet,  lands  in  Italy,  and  is  conducted  to  the  presence 
^  Nero,  who  is  described  at  a  *  pale,  under-sized,  light-haiMl 
Vol.  XXX.  N.S.  D 
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*  yuiuig  uiuu  teittiug  buloio  h  table  wiib  a  l^re  on  it^  a  few 

*  cupiv»  ul  vcrsca  and  ilrawiu^t^  aiui  a  parrot's  ca^\  to  whose 

*  iuuiate  lie  was  teaching  Cueek  with  great  osskluity/  This 
portrait  is  tolloweil  by  a  coinineut  that  demands  citiUion. 

‘  k  a  true  science.  ITie  man  of  profound  thought, 

the  man  of  active  ability,  aiul,  above  all,  the  man  of  genius  has  his 
cliuracttr  staiupcd  on  his  countenance  hy  nature  ;  die  man  of  violent 
|>ahsions  autl  the  voluptuary  liave  it  stamped  by  habit.  Rut  the 
siitMH'u  has  its  lluats  :  it  has  no  stamp  for  mere  cruelty.  The  fea* 
turct  of  the  human  monster  bidbre  me  were  mild,  and  almost  hand¬ 
some  :  a  heavy  eve  and  a  hgure  tending  to  fulness,  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  quiet  mind  ;  and  but  for  au  occasional  restlessness  of  brow, 
and  a  brief  glance  from  under  it,  in  which  the  leaden  eye  darted 
suspicion,  I  should  have  pronounced  Nero  one  of  the  most  indolently 
tranquil  of  inunlind.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  ‘J90,  291. 

Hy  this  pale  anil  poetical  personage,  he  was  dismissed  under 
sentence  of  death,  but  escapes,  by  the  aid  of  a  ‘  masked  figure,* 
amiil  the  confusion  of  the  contlagration  of  Home.  Here,  de¬ 
scription  revels,  and  many  a  bold  pencil-stroke  tempts  us  to 
citation ;  but  two  volumes  are  yet  before  us  J'nd  we  must  pass 
on,  though  we  are  strong!  v  tempted  by  the  fine  painting  of  the 
burning  amphitlicali  e,  witli  the  wild  beasts  breaking  loose  from 
tbeir  dills  3’i^bing,  raging,  and  rending  each  oilier^  amid  a 
circle  of  llauie ;  and  with  the  gigaulic  blacky  unable  to  escape 
or  iletermincd  to  die. 

*  I'.scapo  was  now  impossible. —  lie  sat  in  desperate  calmness  on  his 
fuiural  pile.  He  uas  a  gigantic  Ethiopian  slave,  entirely  nuked,  lie 
luid  chosen  his  place  as  if  in  mockery  on  the  imperial  throne ;  tlic 
tire  was  ubo\c  him  and  around  him;  and  under  this  tremendous 
canopy  he  gazed,  \iilhout  the  movement  of  a  muscle,  on  the  combat 
of  the  wild  beiisth  below* ;  a  solitary  sovereign  w  ith  tlie  whole  tremen¬ 
dous  game  played  for  himself,  and  inacces»ible  to  the  power  of  man.* 

We  must,  however,  at  any  rale,  gel  out  of  this  first  volume, 
anil  wc  shall  clear  tlie  magic  circle  at  a  bound,  by  saying,  that 
tile  Jew  finds  bis  lost  daughter  in  a  female  whom  be  attempts 
to  rescue;  that  tlic  ina>ked  deliverer  turns  out  to  be  Consinn- 
tius,  whose  lite  becomes  in  peril  through  the  ignorant  deiutioo 
of  his  father-in-law*,  but  who  ultimately  escapes,  after  being 
lhn>wn  to  the  lions,  by  the  interces:>ion  of  the  people. 

Tho  second  Vv»Uinie  begins  with  a  page  or  two  of  explanations, 
anil  lin  n  ♦t  ilt ws  .a  scene  ol  ilomestic  Iiappiness,  soon  broken  in 
upon  by  ilie  Koinaii  sword.  I'hc  entire  subjugaiion  of  Judea 
I'.  ui  been  rcs^  Ivcd,  .'iiul  Vespasian  was  invested  with  the  com¬ 
mand  ol  ihe  lio.  ps  ordered  eii  that  arduous  .service.  The  first 
blow*  wo^  LvWcvcr,  struck  by  the  Jev\s.  Masada,  at  once  a 
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pftlace  ami  nn  itiipr^^nalifc  fortress,  bnilt  by  Hri'cid  the  Grtut* 
wM  Stormed,  at^er  a  series  of  adventures,  some  cotnfc,  otiiars 
romantic,  by  Suinthiel  and  Constantius.  In  this  part  a|>p6«rs 
for  tlie  (irst  time,  the  strange  l>einjif  whose  denunciations  of  woo 
on  tlic  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  torm  so  striking  an  episode  in 
the  story  of  that  doometl  city’s  final  siege*  He  is  eloquent  in 
his  own  proLses,  while  medicating  and  binding  up  Uie  wounda 
of  Constantius. 

*  **  He  had  travelled  for  his  knowledge  ;  he  had  fought  with  death 
from  the  Nile  to  the  (Ganges,  and  could  swear  that  the  sharks  aud 
crocodiles  owed  him  a  grudge  throughout  tlie  world.  Ho  had  cured 
raiahs  and  satraps,  till  he  made  himfKdf  unpopular  in  every  court 
where  men  looked  to  vacancies ;  hud  kept  rich  old  men  out  of  their 
graves,  until  there  was  a  general  conspiracy  of  heirs  to  drive  him  out 
of  the  country  ;  and  had  poured  life  into  so  many  dying  husbands, 
tliat  the  women  made  a  universal  combination  against  his  own."  * 

«  «  #  •  • 

*  lie  still  talked  away,  like  ono  to  whom  words  were  a  nectseary 
escape  for  his  surcharge  of  animal  spirits.  **  He  knew  every  thing 
in  physic.  Me  hud  studied  in  Egypt,  and  could  compound  tne  true 
1‘ssential  extract  of  mummy  with  any  man  that  wore  a  beard,  from 
the  Cataracts  to  the  bottom  of  the  l)cltn.  He  once  walked  to  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  to  learn  the  secret  of  powdered  chrysolite. 
On  the  Himmaleh  he  picked  up  his  knowledge  of  the  beeoar ;  and  a 
years  march  through  sands  and  snows,  rewarded  him  at  once  with  a 
bag  of  the  ginseng,  most  marvellous  of  roots,  and  the  sight  of  the  waM 
of  China,  most  endless  of  walls.’*  * 

It  is  by  the  d€*xterity  and  contrivance  of  this  man — Sabat  the 
Ishmnelile,  whose  mind  had  been  partially  unhingetl  by  the 
seizure  of  liis  allianced  bride,  for  the  liccmtious  purpose*  of 
Florus, — that  the  castle  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  af^^r 
much  severe  fighting.  In  its  dungeons  he  finds  her,  but  witb 
her  reason  irretrievably  lost.  Notwithstanding  the  liberality 
with  which  wc  have  already  extracted,  we  must  find  room^  for 
the  description  of  ‘  the  hail  in  which  the  Great  IlertMl  received 
*  his  dealh*waraiug.’ 

‘  He  loosed  a  chain,  which  disappeared  into  the  ground  #<th  it 
hollow  noise.  A  huge  ntsss  of  rock  slowly  rolled  back,  and  shewed 
a  depth  of  darkness  through  which  our  twinkling  torches  scavealy 
made  way* 

*  “  Stop,”  said  the  slave,  “  I  should  have  first  lighted  the  shrine.*’ 
He  loft  us,  and  w'e  shortly  saw  a  blaze  of  many  colours  on  a  tripod 
in  die  centre.  As  the  blaze  strengthened,  a  scene  of  wonder  awoke 
before  the  eye.  A  host  of  armed  men  grew  upon  the  darkness.  Tlie 
immense  vault  was  peopled  with  groupes  of  warriors,  all  the  great 
military  leaders  of  the  world,  in  their  native  arms,  and  surrounded  by 
a  cluster  of  their  captains;  the  disturbers  of  the  earth,  from  Sesoitna 
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Uowu  to  Ctt^ar  uiid  Antony,  brandishing  tlie  lauco  or  reining  the 
charger,  each  in  his  known  attitude  of  command.  There  ruslk?d 
Cvrus  in  the  scythed  chariot,  surrounded  by  his  horsemen,  barded 
from  head  to  hrel.  There  Alexander,  with  the  banner  of  Macedon 
woting  above  his  head,  and  armed  as  when  he  leaped  into  the 
Gratiieut.  There  Hannibal,  upon  the  elephant  that  he  rode  at 
Canna*.  There  l'a*sar,  with  the  liead  of  Potnpey  at  his  feet.  Those, 
aini  a  long  successioii  ui  tlie  masters  of  victory,  each  in  the  moment 
ul‘ suprcine  fortune,  made  the  vault  a  representative  palace  of  human 
glory.  Dut  the  view  from  the  entrance  told  but  half  the  tale.  It 
was  w  hen  I  advanced  and  lifted  the  torch  to  the  countenance  of  the 
flr>t  groupe,  that  tlie  moral  was  visible.  All  the  visages  were  those 
of  skeletons.  The  costly  armour  was  upon  bones.  The  spears  and 
sceptres  were  brandished  hv  the  thin  fingers  of  the  grave.  I'Tie  vault 
was  the  reprisentaiive  sepulchre  of  human  vanity. 

•  This  was  one  of  the  fantastic  fits  of  a  mind  which  felt  too  late  the 
emptinens  of  earthly  honours.  Half  pagan,  the  powerful  intellect  of 
the  man  gave  w  ay  to  the  sullen  superstitions  of  the  murderer.  Egypt 
WHS  .still  the  mystic  tyrant  of  Palestine;  and  llertKi  in  his  desj)air, 
sunk  into  the  hluxc  of  a  credulity  at  once  weak  and  terrible. 

‘  in  the  List  liours  of  a  long  and  deeply  varied  life,  txhau>ted  more 
by  misery  t>f  soul  than  disease  ;  when  medicine  was  hopeless,  and  he 
had  returued  frean  tr\ing  the  famous  springs  of  Callirrhoe  in  vain, 
the  king  ordered  himself  to  he  brought  into  tins  rault,  and  left  alone. 
He  remained  in  it  for  some  hours.  The  attendants  were  at  length 
roused  by  hideous  wailings;  they  broke  open  the  entrance,  and  found 
him  in  a  paroxysm  of  tenor.  'I'hc  vault  was  filled  with  the  strong 
odours  of*  some  magical  preparations  siiii  burning  on  the  (lipod.  'J'he 
sound  of  depaiting  I'eet  was  heard,  hut  Herod  sat  alone.  In  accents 
of  the  wildest  vvoe,  he  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  statues  filled 
with  suilden  life,  and  charging  him  with  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
children.'  Vol,  11.  pp.  I.IT — PiO. 

The  surprise  t)f  the  lP>iiian  lamp  aiul  the  liberation  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  follow  hard  u}u>n  the  camisade  of  Masada.  But  in  the 
iuirtnut  of  v’cioi  V,  amid  the  acclamalioiis  of  an  enfranchised 
jX'ople,  and  the  anticipalions  of  a  triumphal  entry  into  the 
Holy  Cil  y,  an  awful  voice  was  heard — ‘  Never  .shalt  thou  enter 
‘  Jerusalem,  but  in  sorrow.’  The  Homans  rallied,  but  were 
again  defeated  ;  the  wreck  of  their  legions  look  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Belhhorim :  liiis  was  carrit*d  by  assault,  but,  at  the 
moment  when  Salallnel  gained  the  rampart,  he  was  struck  down, 
from  l)ehind,  by  a  traitor's  hand,  and  awoke  from  his  stupor  in 
a  dungeon.  The  factious  leaders  of  one  of  those  guilty  and 
miserable  schisms  to  which  Judea  owed  its  ruin,  had  wunked 
upon  the  feelings  of  Jubai,  Salonte’s  rejc'ctcd  lover,  and  in  a 
jc^roxysm  of  matinees  he  (  li’cctid  their  purpose.  In  his  calmer 
mood,  hi»wcver,  his  nobler  nature  was  predominant:  after  a 
two  years’  seateb,  ho  discovered  the  prison  of  Sidatbiel,  and 
escape  was  eOecicd  after  nany  failures.  The  postage  ihrougti- 
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which  they  find  their  way,  led  to  a  cavern,  the  haunt  of  pirates ; 
— ^but  w’e  must  pass  by  ail  the  adventures  of  the  subterranean 
chambers.  Not  even  the  night  attack  on  the  Ut)man  fleet,  nor 
the  gorgeous  description  of  the  flaming  vessels  and  the  burning 
cam^s  must  detain  us,  nor  the  solitary  island,  nor  the  tents  ot* 
the  <lesert  robbers,  from  closing  the  second  tome. 

The  first  movements  ninde  l>v  »S'ilaihiel,  nfier  reaching  the 

main  land,  'are  in  the  direction  of  Masada.  He  finds  it  ruined 

and  dtserted,  suffers  himself  to  be  surprised  by  a  detachment  of 

Roman  cavalry,  is  convoyed  to  the  camp  before  Jerusalem,  and 

makes  his  escape  in  lime  to  save  Constantins,  who  had  been 

woundixi  in  a  night  attack  on  the  trenches.  The  city  o(  Zion 

was  now  in  that  state  of  terrible  distraction  so  vividlv  descrilnnl 

¥ 

by  J  ,>sephus.  Factions,  at  mortal  strife,  tyrannized  over  the 
w  retched  inlmbitauts  and  exhausted  in  broil  and  riot  the  ener¬ 
gies  that  might  have  saved  their  conniiy.  Salathiel  fought  with 
a  patriot’s  zeal  and  valour,  but  wiibout  bo|H’;  ambition  was  ex- 
tingui>hed  wiihiu  him,  but  the  impulses  of  feeling  and  of  duty 
led  him  to  the  po^t  of  ilangcr.  ()n  one  occasion,  lie  was  met 
bv  a  *  mad  fellow  bounding  along  with  the  incessant  erv  of 
DC  !  W’  oe  !  Woe  !’  It  was  poor  Sabat,  who  bad  founJ  liis 
idiot  bride  in  the  dungeons  of  Masada,  aiul  whose  steps  she  uow 
mechanically  followeil,  silent  and  evid«*mly  sinking  to  the  tomb. 

At  length,  the  Romans  complete  their  wall  of  circumvalla- 
lion,  and  at  that  very  moment  are  charged  by  the  Jews,  headexi 
bv  S.ilalhicL  who,  after  a  hand  to  hand  contest  with  Titus  in 
|>erson,  succc('<ls  in  destroying  the  rampart.  Returning  from 
the  field,  he  finds  hi  nn  obscure  (piarier  of  the  city,  bis  tamily, 
of  whom  be  bad  not  bitherto  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exist¬ 
ence.  Constaniiiis,  severelv  wounded,  bad  been  lingering  be- 
tween  life  and  death,  apparently  unc(>n>cioiis  oven  of  existence, 
and  his  wife  had  mourned  him  as  doati ;  but  they  are  now'  re¬ 
united,  and  recovery  speedily  follows.  At  this  period  of  the 
narrative,  events  crowd  one  upon  another  with  so  much  ra¬ 
pidity  and  complication  ns  to  defy  analysis  within  a  reasonable 
space.  Negotiations  for  |X‘ace  broken  ofl*  by  trenclierous  vio¬ 
lence;  feats  of  jugglery ;  magical  incantations ;  signs  in  the  sky, 
elopen'ents,  imprisonments,  martyrdoms,  escapes,  recognitions, 
conversions,  lemptalions, visions,  mnebinations,  retnbntions,  sne- 
cc*cd  in  rapid  transition,  until  the  final  catastrophe,  in  the  fall  of 
.Tenisalcm.  The  family  and  the  recovered  son  of  Sniathiel,  ate 
di'-mi>sed  to  hnppin<*ss;  luit  the  Wanderer  himself,  after  a  last 
aiwl  despernre  stand  in  defence  of  the  'I'a born acle,  goes  ftnili  it 
liomeless,  friendless,  solitary  man.  ^ 

It  i4‘not  nso'ahwith  us  to  bestow  s-o  much  attention  ofl  a  wdrk 
of  fiction,  but  we  h;?ve^  felt  iittConimon  thei^  tolttfbeit, 
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and  have  given  way  to  iu  expression.  Faults  there  are  unques¬ 
tionably,  but  there  u  more,  much  more,  of  talent  and  power. 
Though  effect  is  not  always  produced  by  legitimate  means,  it  is 
always  produced  :  and  there  are  frequent  passages  which,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  their  spirited  composition,  convey  iacts,  reason¬ 
ings  and  results  in  a  striking  and  original  way.  The  sketches 
of  history,  descriptions  of  local  scenery,  and  delineations  of 
real  character,  that  incidentally  occur,  are  generally  of  admir¬ 
able  execution. 

Tlie  Dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Newxastle,  ais  a  nobleman 

*  standing  in  the  Jirst  rank  of  the  manhfy  high-])rincipled^  and 

•  uncompromising  friends  of  his  countrj/  *,  can  cither  be  bound  up 
with  the  book,  or  cancelled,  at  pleasure. 


Art.  111.  (higines  ;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  several  Empires, 
States,  and  Cities.  By  the  Right  Honourahle  Sir  \V.  Drum¬ 
mond.  3  VoU.  Svo.  pp.  137o.  London. 

the  nations  who  have  successively  figure<l  in  the  history 
of  human  affiiirs,  our  knowledge  by  no  menus  corresponds 
to  our  curiosity,  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  assign  to 
each  of  them  its  origin,  relations,  and  inffuence.  We  are,  in- 
doetl,  not  without  the  means  of  tracing  upward,  through  long 
periods  of  time,  the  improvements  in  civilization  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  many  of  our  political  and  literary  advantages. 
The  links  of  the  historic  chain  are  sufficiently  connected  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  advance  to  eras  very  remote,  and  to  ascertain  with 
tolerable  correctness,  the  character  and  actions  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  nations  of  the  world,  whose  names  can  never 
be  8cparate<l  from  the  history  of  the  advancement  of  letters 
and  the  arts.  Of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  those  great 
agents  of  political  change,  and  of  many  contemporary  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  slates,  whose  names  and  fortunes,  ns  dependents,  or 
rivals,  or  conquerors,  are  associated  w  ith  their  history,  we  pos¬ 
sess  records  which  may  challenge  our  confidence,  liy  means 
of  these,  we  acquire  an  intimacy  with  the  character  and  ex¬ 
ploits  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  antiquity, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  we  possess  of  the  most  celebrated 
individuals  of  our  own  age.  Neither  Rome  nor  Greece,  how'- 
wr,  dates  its  origin  in  times  in  respect  to  which  the  testimony 
of  history  can  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  We  know’  much  of 
them  in  their  greatness,  but  little  of  them  in  their  early  pro¬ 
gress  to  it,  and  still  less  of  their  outset  in  the  course  which 
conducted  them  to  the  proud  eminence  of  their  grandeur.  To 
*ihose  guides  of  whose  assistance  we  avail  ourselves  in  our  in- 
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quiries  into  the  transactions  of  very  remote  eras,  we  cannot 
commit  ourselves  without  distrust.  In  those  very  instances 
in  which  their  assistance  is  most  valimble,  they  hut  tooTr^ 
quently  excite  our  suspicion  by  the  perplexities  into  whicii 
they  betray  us.  When  they  have  coiuluctcd  ns  to  a  certain 
point,  we  look  around  and  perceive  only  the  obscurities  of  bar^ 
barism  and  the  illusions  and  extravagances  of  fable.  We  look 
in  vain  for  the  land-marks  of  history  amid  the  darkness  and 
wastes  which  rise  before  us.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  remain 
as  vouchers  that,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  there  wore  magni¬ 
ficent  designers  and  a  niighty  people;  but  they  have  long  been 
divested  of  the  associations  with  which  they  w'cre  once  Surveyed ; 
and  the  interest  with  which  the  traveller  now  beholds  those  vast 
monuments  of  human  power  and  human  vanity,  is  a  feeling 
widely  diilerent  from  that  of  the  men  who  were  contemporaries 
with  the  builders.  He  finds  no  one  to  satisfy  inquiries  which 
thousands  could  once  have  fully  answ*ered ;  and,  in  the  soHtade 
with  which  he  is  surrounded,  but  which  was  once  the’  seat 
of  a  thronging  and  busy  population,  he  asks  in  vain,  Tn  what 
age  were  these  structures  erected  ?  By  wiioin  were  tb^ 
raised?  For  what  purpose  were  they  built?  He  6nds^afi 
ample  range  for  the  indulgence  of  conjectures,  without  the  con¬ 
trol  or  checks  of  credible  relations.  Instead  of  facts,  and  dates, 
and  real  personoges,  the  investigator  of  the  early  state  of  the 
world  is  furnished  with  vague  traditions,  barbarous  allegories, 
romantic  fables,  and  similar  absurdities,  through  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  out  his  *  uncouth’  way  to  knowledge.  Nothir^ 
indeed  could  be  more  easy  than  the  construction  of  hypotheses 
which  might  be  offered  as  veritable  history ;  but  the  prtxluction 
of  authorities  would  dissipate  their  pretensions,  and  expose 
dieir  delusions.  To  strike  out  useful  lights  from  the  opake  and 
disordered  materials  which  are  spread  before  him,  and  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  look  on  shapeless  masses,  till  we  see  them  assume 
the  animation  and  the  beauty  of'  living  forms,  are  scarcely  to  be 
expected  from  the  most  diligent  and  successful  operator  on  the 
remains  of  ancient  learning  which  have 'relation  to  the  origin 
of  ancient  nations. 

Etymologies  are  one  of  the  means  of  investigation  and  dia- 
covery  which  writers  of  this  class  most  frequently  employ ;  but 
these  are  of'  most  uncertain  application.  Much  of  the  erudite 
discussion  which  is  spread  through  the  volumes  of  such  .au- 
thora,  is  employed  in  attempts  to  refute  the  verbal  criticisma 
and  derivations  of  their  predecessors ;  and  the  later  explanur 
tions,  confidently  propos^  as  the  true  ones,  obtain, credit, iu> 
longer  than  they  continue  exempt  from  they  traaUnec^  .of  ,4be 
next  learned  examiner  whose  researches  .are 'directed  to  the 
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taMitf  iir>uni*«  cluburuti;  uuil'aplvmliii  work  ii 

with  t1ti«  kind  ut  learning*  and  tailed  nut  u>  ol)tain  tor' 1 
ilM>r  the  |>ral>u  «»!  :iU}>ci’ioi*  ili^icerntiieni.  8ir  VW ‘Dnurmian^cl  ’ 
acktiowledgo  the  learning  and  talent  ot  the  vnneralde  KtoniAnv^^ 
but  dchigniile^  the  use  to  wliicli  they  were  ro  extemivHyt^ 
devoted,  by  a  leiiu  wliich  ix>iiveys  no  cuinniendation,  and  pro- 
nouncesi  his  elviuologies  to  be  generally  untenable.  Sir  'W. 
1).  uu.ino''d,  however,  In  hiinseU’  nut  untrequently  an  adven¬ 
turer  into  the  regions  ol  tuncliul  conjeciure. 

The  kuhjocts  ot  invcaligalion  in  these  erudite  volumes  are,  the  - 
early  state  and  hUtorv  oi  the  Babvloiiian  and  Assyrian  Km- 
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pi  res,  Iran,  Kgypl,  Phu'nicia,  and  Arabia.  For  the  task 
which  he  has  undertaken,  the  quaiilications  ot  the  Author  w’itt 
be  readily  adinltied  :  no  reader  oi  these  pages  cun  hesitate  in 
attributing  to  inni  the  luosL  paiieni  iudustry  oi  aniiquarit'in  re¬ 
search,  and  the  application  of  great  learning  and  skill  to  the 
variiil  didicuUics  id'  his  undeituklng.  in  connexion  with  this 
khul  i>f  studie>,  however*  the  Auihur’s  name  will  not  be  con- 
siilcred  as  of  good  augury  by  some  readers*  who  may  have  in* 
rciiuiubrance  a  portion  of  his  loriner  iaoourson  topics  interest* 
ing  to  Ibblicul  scholars.  They  may  expect  to  encounter  in  the* 
piesent  work,  the  same  unhallowed  boldness  of  s()ecuhition  and 
anti-Christian  })hllosophizing  that  they  regielled  to  find  intro¬ 
duced  into  suiue  of  his  earlier  publicalious.  In  this  respect*  • 
we  are  happy  to  stale  liial  such  surmises  will  not  be  verified. 
Neither  these  reseiirches,  nor  the  spirit  in  wliich  they  are  con¬ 
ducted,  wdl  olFcnd  against  serious  feeiiug.  We  were  led  in¬ 
deed*  on  the  sUengili  of  the  evidence  adbided  by  ttiose  vo* 
lumesy  to  cherish  the  hope*  that  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  Author's  sentiinenls,  by  which  liis  s|)eculalions  have  been 
bcnefittd.'  -But  on  this  delicate  subject  we  are  now  restrained 
from  expressing  our  wishes  or  our  hopes.  Our  perusal  of 
tlkisc  volumes  w\ks  not  concladcd  when  we. read  in  the  public 
journals  the  i  t  cord  of  their  Author's  deaih.  'That  but  too 
huge  a  portion  of  his  literary  labouis  was  employed  in  direc¬ 
tions  from  which  no  valuable  results  were  to  be  c»biained,  we 
very  sincerely  lament.  Tiieie  is  nothing  laudable  in  prose¬ 
cuting  wearisome  researciies,  to  which  scepticism  may  be  glad 
to  make  her  acknowiedgmenls  for  the  privilege  of  increasing 
her  hesitations  and  strengthening  her  doubts*  by  the  authority 
of  a  disiinguibhed  name.  If  Bryant’s  learned  labours  were  iu 
some  rtspcCU  idle,  they  were  at  least  hallowed  by  liie  end  to 
which  directed  them.  If  we  find  fault  with  his  criticisms^- 
w<t  are -always  gratified  with  proois  that  his  spirit  was  prepared^ 
u^Uq, homage  to  RevcUlion*  and  that  lie  contemplatt^  Ills  tam¬ 
bours  with  pleasure,  l)tcau^e  he  viewed  them  as  a  set  vice  by 
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mht«hi4b<»  initial ot'  boiipturt  wim  nmllrffiMt  nM  itt  hinhity^fW  * 
luAliiUcii*  Sir  ^  W«>  Drnnlmoiiil’t  la^t  rolnmps' 
jt*C4V  MMiny  of  ^hich  nre*  compriaed'  in  ‘iKe 
notices  of  ihe  Bible;  mni  to  its  aotliority  He 
niito.:  we  MbouUi  l)e  happy  to  find  timt  his  ^ubmm^in^' ^ 
elusive  of  sonieUiing  still  hotter  than  dolerence  to  it  as  an*H)S^^ 
torical  voucher.  ♦  ^no-  ^ 

liermlotus  esti mutes  the  extent  of  the  wnihi  of  Bahvlon  at 
480  5/^/r/icr,  which  Pliny,  iiHsiiiTiin^^  Olympic  to  \je  in«^'* 

tiuKicd,  computed  at  60  miles.  l)ioduras  Siculus  gires*  SitO 
stadia  as  tlie  measurement;  a  deduction  of  oOe  fVnifth,  150*’ 
stadia^  or  fifteen  miles,  from  the  reckoning  of  the  Hallcaraas*- 
sinu  Historian,  who  cites  the  authority  of  Clitarchuw  in  fiivlrfyit  ' 
i)i  Siio  stadia*  I  his  iliflerence  wouhl  seem  to  imply  n  vafia-' * 
lion  in  the  ineaaiire  of  the  stadium  as  used ‘by  these  autHy^.^' 
To  reconcile  their  accounts,  Sir  W,  Drummond  supjmtes^  that  ^ 
HerotUnus  reckoned  by  an  Oriental  itinerary  meaftfrfeV  ^ 
which  he  gave  the  appellation  ol*  stadium^  the  tenth  part  of  tl  ' 
short  Chaldean  mile,  an<l  the  forty-fifth  part  of  a  pctrasfti^^tf^ 
equal  to  3o0  English  feet,  making  the  whole  eytent  15Hi40f) 
feet,  or  thirty  English  miles;  and  that  the  stadium  ailopted  l>y 
DuxloruK,  or  Clitarchu^,  was  a  measure  equal  to  tire  thirty-' 
fourth  part  of  a  p/rrasoagar,  •  containing  485  English  feet^ 
making  the  whole  extent  158,755  English  ft»ef,  or  thirty  rTrHes, 
375  feel.  W  ith  these  deductions  the  Author  thinks,  that  thd 
capital  of  Chaldea  must  have  contained  many  more  hotiseir’ 
than  Loiuion,  and  an  immense  population,  which  had  grown  to 
its  height  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  and  which  eniplf>^*ed  ' 
the  iiHiustry  and  consumed  the  prcxhice  of  many  province. 
Tiiis,  however,  is  merely  conjecture.  In  the  entent*  of-^thfr' 
wails  of  Babylon,  whether  we  adopt  the  greater  or  the  sinaHcf 
estimate,  there  is  nothing  to  shock  credibility.  The  wall*  of 
Peking  is  said  to  be  six  leagues  in  compass  ;  but  a  large  pftTt‘ 
of  this  area  is  occupied  with  temples,  cemeteries,  Hekls,  gar-‘  ». 
dens,  tlie  iinperini  palace  and  park,  and  lakes.  This  wasV' 
doubtless,  the  case  with  the  Chaldean  capital. 

Berosus,'Apollodorus,  Abydeniis  and  Alexander  PolyHwtor,* 
in  fragments  which  have  been  prt*fienre<l  by  Km*efmis  and 
(Georgius  iSyncelius,  enumerate  a  succession  of  antedilovlarf " 
kings,  iu  whose  time  several  monsters  are  said  to  haver  rlseff^ 
out  ol  the  Erythrcan  sea,  and  to  have  instructefl  the  people  fd 
tlte  arts  and  sciences.  Of  ihe^  kings,  no  aefions  are  re^Oftlnd^ 
their  names  only,  amf  the  duration  of  their  re*)wt5ffve*yei^;pv4^ 
me  lueju’muetl  by  the  Chaldean  hi«tionAns^t)  It  secfmk 
sible  40  regard  tlie  autesliiiH'tan  history  of  thw  Bnhyk^Habkkl^^ 

/  .'fl 
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any  thing  else  than  a  fable.  The  appearance  of  tlie  aquatic 
monsters  may  be  explnineil  in  reference  to  the  coming  of 
strangers  by  sea,  and  the  benefits  received  from  intercourse 
with  them.  But  the  erudite  genius  of  the  Author  suggests, 
that  the  reigns  of  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  of  Babylon  .were 
mere  inventions,  intended  to  give  to  the  learned  an  allegorical 
account  of  certain  astronomical  periods  known  to  the  ChaU 
deans.  The  history  of  Berosus,  he  considers  as  an  allegorical 
picture,  describing  the  state  of  the  ancient  Babylonians,  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  considered  their  country  to  have 
been  rich  and  flourishing  before  the  Flood.  Berosus  is  not  a 
very  ancient  writer;  and  if  he  designed  that  his  readers  should 
seek  for  the  truth  amidst  the  enigmas  and  metaphors  which 
crowd  his  narrative  and  obscure  his  meaning,  as  the  Author 
supposes,  he  has  left  his  readers  at  liberty  to  conclude,  that  be 
has  in  some  instances  applied  the  fables  and  traditions  of  anti¬ 
quity  which  relate  to  post-diluvians,  to  antediluvians,  and  has 
attributed  to  the  Babylonians,  incidents  which  relate  to  the 
general  history  of  mankind. 

Without  any  reference  to  Bryant,  Sir  W.  Drummond  con¬ 
siders  the  general  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  as  an 
event  wliich  took  place  ages  before  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel.  Bryant’s  hypothesis,  to  which,  in  many  particulars, 
tliat  of  the  present  Author  is  conformable,  has  been  adopted  by 
many  writers.  Mankind,  he  supposes,  for  a  long  time  con¬ 
tinued  together  under  the  presidency  of  the  Patriarch,  and  at 
length,  when  they  had  become  numerous,  received  Divine  di¬ 
rections  to  separate, and  to  form  distinct  settlements  in  the  seve¬ 
ral  regions  of  the  earth  which  were  then  assigned  to  them.  In 
the  days  of  Pelcg,  this  separation  and  settlement  were  effected  ; 
the  whole  of  the  human  race  obeying  the  Divine  command, 
except  the  sons  of  Cush,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Nimrod, 
rebelled  against  the  mandate,  and  after  continuing  in  n  roving 
state  for  a  long  time,  began  settlements  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
from  which  they  had  expelled  the  8hemitcs.  While  thus  em¬ 
ployed  in  founding  an  extensive  empire,  the  Cuthites  were 
scattered  by  the  Divine  judgement  which  confounded  their 
languagt^  'Fhe  confusion  of  Inngtiage  was,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  a  partial  event,  relating  not  to  the  whole  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  only  to  a  part  of  lliein.  In  sup|>ort  of  this  hypothe¬ 
sis,  both  Bryant  and  Sir  W.  Drummond  have  recourse  to 
criticisms  which  are,  we  fear,  untenable. 

*  We  are  told  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  that  God  con¬ 
founded  the  language  of  nil  the  earthy  and  scottered  the  builders  of 
the  tower  upon  the  face  of  nil  the  earth.  Now  the  worils  S3 
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appear  to  me  to  be  wrongl}^  trantlated ;  and  1  would  rather  render 
there,  ail  the  land  ;  because  1  think  it  clear,  that  the  aacred  writer 
only  meant  the  country  in  which  the  plain  of  Shinar  was  situated.' 

Vol.  1.  p,  S4, 

The  word  co/,  Bryant  remarks  (Ant.  Myth.  iv.  S.5)  ^signifiet 

*  the  vkolcy  and  also  every.  By  arrtx  is  often  meant  the  earth  : 

*  it  also  signifies  a  land  or  province  ;  and  occurs  continually  in 

*  this  latter  acceptation.  We  find  in  this  very  chapter,  that 

*  the  region  of  Shinar  is  called  Aretz  Shinar ;  and  the  land  of 

*  Canaan  Aretz  Canaan,^  It  is  surprising  that  Bryant  did  not 
perceive  the  contradiction  which  these  passages  give  to  his  as* 
sumption,  and  the  evidence  which  they  afford  for  the  refutation 
of  his  argument.  Aretz  is  defined  by  the  qualifying  terms  in 
these  examples,  and  its  import  is  thus  made  clear  in  the  sense 
of  region  or  province ;  but,  without  these  or  similar  expres¬ 
sions  of  limitation,  the  word  aretz  does  not  mean  province  or 
region.  Col  aretz  can  have  no  other  meaning  in  Gen.  xi.  1, 
than  *  the  whole  earth,*  the  inhabited  world ;  as  *  children  of 

*  men  ’  in  verse  5th,  denotes  the  human  race,  and  not  the 
people  of  a  province.  The  narrative  in  this  chapter  appears  to 
us  to  present  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  hypothesis  which  as¬ 
sumes,  that  it  is  not  a  relation  of  events  in  which  the  first  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  repcopled  world  were  collectively  engaged.  In  the 
subsequent  chapters,  the  learned  Author  proceeds  to  assign 
reasons  in  support  of  his  opinions,  not  entirely  of  a  novel  cha¬ 
racter;  that  Nimrod  and  Abraham  were  contemporaries;  that 
the  building  of  the  tower  was  not  commenced  until  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  departure  of  Abraham  from  Ur ;  that  Nimrod,  the 
leader  of  the  enterprise  of  erecting  the  tower,  after  the  inters 
ference  of  Divine  Providence  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
builders,  assembled  his  idolatrous  followers,  and,  on  another 
spot,  raised  a  tower  and  founded  a  city,  which  were  known  as 
the  tower  of  Belus  and  the  great  capital  of  Chaldea.  The  site 
of  these,  he  fixes  at  the  distance  of  nearly  sixty  leagues  from 
the  situation  which  was  the  scene  of  the  previous  building  and 
transactions.  It  is  a  part  of  his  hypothesis,  that  the  Nimrod 
of  Scripture  was  the  same  with  the  Bel  or  Belus  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  and  the  Zohauk  of  the  Persians.  In  perusing  the  pages 
which  include  these  discussions,  the  reader  will  meet  with 
some  striking  examples  of  the  facility  with  which  the  Author 
can  collect  the  scattered  fragments  and  loose  portions  of  an¬ 
cient  documents,  and  adapt  tnem  to  his  purpose.  Of  this  kind 
of  skill,  indeed,  the  evidences  are  numerous  throughout  the 
book.  We  should  have  been  gratified  if  the  talents  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  had  been  more  employed  in  examining  the  authorities 
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frooi  v^liicL  oi  iiU  uiulci  lui*  iiuve  Ih^u  dtrrived.  And  if  hn 

lind  rendered  us  his  assistance  in  disci  iiiiinaiin^  between  the 
credible  and  doubtful  poilions  of  the  relations  to  which  he  hat 
been  indebuxl. 

The  second  of  these  volninea  is  occupied  with  the  Ainhor’s 
observations  on  the  Anti<juilies  of  K^ypt.  He  opposes  the 
opinion,  lluit  ll»e  Della  was  formed  by  the  alluvial  soil  brought 
down  by  the  Nile  fiijin  the  inounluins  of  Ethiopia  aiul  of  thet 
Upper  uiul  proiiuccs  many  arguments  to  shew  the  im¬ 

probability  of  the  supposition  that  this  country  was  ibnncriy 
a  gulf  or  inlet  of  the  sea.  His  arginneiits  are  forcible,  but 
they  arc  intendeil  to  niodily,  rather  than  to  induce  the  rejection 
of  the  general  opinion.  He  atlmiis  the  sulHciency  of  ilie 
proofs  which  t^labli&b  the  fact,  tiiat  the  CiUintry  was  once 
covered  by  the  sea.  The  conclusimi  wliich  he  deduces,  anil 
which  coincides  with  Bryant’s  lepioentation,  tliat,  when  the 
sea  retired  from  covering  the  country,  it  was  probably  an  iiw- 
niense  marsh,  whicli  oidy  became  Iiabilable  alter  it  waa 
draincil, — may,  tberefoic,  be  rcCiUJciicd  with  ilie  account  re¬ 
ported  by  lleroilolus  on  the  authoiilv  of  the  ancient  priests  of 
Egypt,  tl)at  the  greater  pait  of  the  Lower  Egyf»l  was  a  land 
acouired  bv  the  Egyptians.  On  the  ancient  names  of  Egypt 
and  the  N-ii  c,  the  s(.coiul  chapter  contains  some  curious  disqui¬ 
sition  which  may  assist  the  learned  reaiier  in  attempting*  to 
determine  the  merit  cf  the  conllicting  claims  aiivanced  by  the 
most  erudite  elyinologisU,  in  support  of  their  resj>eetivc  hVsieins  « 
of  deii\ation.  He  may  have  some  dilliculty,  however,  in  cou- 
cluding  with  the  Author,  that  Mit»rim  and  Cham  were  nuinea  t 
of  the  country,  before  they  bccauic  names  of  the  individualii. 
The  second  son  of  Noah  would  seem  to  have  leceiveil  iho< 
name  of  Cham,  long  before  be  fixed  his  resilience  in  Egypt ; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  it  received  its  appeli^nion  from  iho 
name  of  the  desc  aulant  of  the  patriarch  as  tlic  first  possessor, 
'fhe  etymology  of  the  word  Egypt  has  proved  very  peipiexing, 
to  the  critics,  'fhe  Nile  is  always  noticed  by  Homer  umiur, 
the  denomination  of  Egyplns,  and  the  jiame  i  f  the  *iver  U 
supposed  to  have  been  extended  to  the  country  through.  i 
which  it  flows.  The  app»cllalion  might  possibly  be,,b^  thisfoiin^  . 
A  corrupieil  application  of  an  original  Egyptian  term,  liui 
this  supposition  still  loaves  the  import  and  roiison  of  ihu 
name  undetermined.  Of  these,  iSir  \V.  Drummond  prtipoce*- 
the  following  explanation. 

*  When,  then,  ibe  Egyptiaiis  p,.r80nitied  their  river,  .uni  it  is  wulf 
aiyesUd  that  they  adored  the  gud  Xilus,  they  mum d. this  god, > we.. 
GmiTOian  Genius,  who  was  no  other  than  the  god  and 


cleurlr  to  follow,  that  thoy  who  <loooMinatod  th^  NUoMrl^- 
npki,  tl>^  Guarilian  C^enio^,  woolil  nltn  donominato  that  tarmi  ttfratti, 
ilk  Plah^  th«  (foniiw  Pink* 

‘  Hut  the  ( trerki*,  who  in  the  early  periods  of  history  visited  Eerpt* 
and  who  generally  entered  llinl  country  by  the  ('nnopic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  would  conseqiunuly  hear  it  called  by  these  names;  and  as 
they  understood  the  pronunciation  to  be  ikh  nonphi^  literally  nf^nthot 
ffnimfin,  they  wntild  naturally  make  enqtiiries  concerning  this  (tool] 
(ipnius.  They  would  be  told  that  he  was  the  same  with  ikh  Pthh. 
'I’he  (f reeks  M'ould  articulate  this  name  with  diffrcttlty;  since*  thev 
evidently  changeil  either  ik'h*nf>*tphi^  or  ifrh»tfphft  into  knmtvhh  rtnd 
kneph,  broni  further  enquiries  tliey  woulil  learn,  that  a  vulture  was 
one  of  the  principal  symbols  of  ikh-Ptnh,  (See  Hornpollo,  p, 

A  vulture  was  nauie<i  tiot/mr  in  Egyptian.  They  would  put  tbia 
into  (ireek,  ^iips^  or  ni^upinx,  'fho  (ireek  mariners  would  stM>n  corv. 
found  the  nniTU's  of  the  (ieniiis,  of  tlic  river,  and  of  the  symbol  of 
the  god.  Tl»ey  would  remember  that  a  vulture  was  the  symbol  of 
the  deity,  from  whom  h  a»v«c  ^roTa^or,  the  great  river,  w'ns  denomi¬ 
nated  ;  nnd  they  mipht  recollect  the  name  of  Htah.  though  they 
would,  and  indeed  cotdfl,  not  have  distinctly  articulated  a  wor(t 
which  tc'rmiontcs  with  an  aspirate.  Thus  the  !kh-Ptnh^  tftrmftn 
Ptak^  of  the  Egyptians,  may  have  been  corrupted  int<f  Argitplot, 
]»crhap«  Ai^ups^Ptns,*  Vol.  II.  pp.  nft,  FAu 

'rhat  nil  tbi<5  is  very  ingenious,  no  one  ran  question;  Injt 
of  the  probnhilitv  of  the  hypothesis,  eycry  render  will  not 
e.asilv  be  persnaded.  Hy  such  a  process  ns  the  preceding, 
which  rerpiircs  indeed  both  learning  nnd  nciitcne»*s,  it  would 
l  e  no  ditHcnIr  task  to  find  reasons  for  the  most  recotidite  and 
obscure  designations  of  persons  and  places;  and  a  commen¬ 
tator  might  in* this  manner  illustrate  the  darkest  expressions  of 
an  ancient  writer,  wdiirh  his  predec(‘ssors  bad  left  untouched. 
Hut  what  becomes  of  an  etymology  like  this,  when  wc  suppose 
that  the  (rreeks  adopted  the  Egyptian  terms  in  !)oth  cases, 
anrl  wrote  or  pronounced  nnsh^r  Pt(u  <'r  ikh^ttofihrr  ?  There 
was  so  much  to  be  done  by  (f reeks  aud  (ireek  mariners,  before 
ikh  Pink  could  be  transformed  into  /li^ups^Pfns^  that  wc  find  it 
very  difficult  to  give  them  credit  for  the  performnnee.  The 
Egyptians  thems^dves  never  gave  the  name  of  Nile  to  the  river. 

Ill  the  most  ancient  Coptic  writings,  it  is  always  called  Inrd^ 
flow  then  came  the  name  Nile  to  be  applied  to  it?  Sir  W, 
Drummond  conjeclnres,  that  it  was  introduced  iuto  E^’pt  by 
.strangers  from  the  east,  by  whom  it  was  denominated  from  nil 
or  rriiff^  a  word  signifying  bine;  and  that  the  (irecks  ndopiixl 
this  name,  which  they  wrote  nnd  pronounced  arcordfngdo  their 
ownmmnner,  in  pre^renee  fo  the  appellations  /urO  or*  Ph^tMrd^ 

hv  whirlv  the  F/gyptiMfis  Hesfgrinted  their  nrtich  ceWbf>f4ed'  iihif !£ 

’  ^  ^  1 
niAur  nnniea  fiver*. 

•  'Phe  E^ditor  of  the  Modem  Traveller,  affer  notirmit  the  varioas 
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h  is  u  quistioii  itiipor lance,  though  th«  means  of  t)e- 

lenniniug  it  satisfactorily  are  not  easily  to  be  obtained,  to  whnt 
circinnbtances  the  iilentliy  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  the 
rliversily  of  the  several  religious  systems  of  the  most  ancient 
times,  are  to  he  ascribed.  Among  some  families,  and  in  one 
peculiar  nation,  lire  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God 
existed,  which  we  are  authorised  to  refer  to  Divine  communf- 
CHlions  as  their  source.  But  the  religions  of  different  nations 
present  various  peculiarities,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  which 
distinct  hypotheses  have  been  formed.  The  several  species  of 
heathen  superstition  have  bt^u  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be 
llie  separate  growth  of  a  sc}>arate  soil.  Was  there  originaffy 
a  common  faith  professed  by  mankind,  which  became  cormpted, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  received  so  many  ailditions  as  to  be 
no  longer  distinguished;  and  did  the  numerous  and  widely 
varying  forms  id'  superstition  proceed  from  these  corruption* 
amf  titaitges  .'^  Or,  every  trace  of  tiie  primitive  faith  of  mart* 
kind  l>eing  lost,  was  each  dislinci  nation,  thus  lett  to  its  ownr 
suggestions,  the  inventor  of  new  gods  and  new  form*  of 'reli¬ 
gion?  Wc  conclude  the  former  to  be  the  most  rational  ami 
most  probable  account.  In  what  circumstances  the  particnhir 
doctrines,  riles,  and  ceremonies  of  the  various  systems  which 
over>pread  the  world  had  their  rise,  it  is  utterly  impossibie  to 
Ci)njtcture;  hut  that  it  was  by  blending  error  with  trmhi  and 
by  incorporaiing  fables  with  iacts,  tlial  lim  superstition*  which 
held  mankind  in  bondage  were  toimed  and  multiplieil,  anti  the 
whole  complex,  mythologies  of  heatiienism  were  framed,  we 
find  very  ample  reasons  for  believing.  We  are  glad  that  thi* 
opinion  has  recci\ed  the  v.imntenance  of  die  present  Author4 
and  that  he  has  furnished  so  many  iliusirations  of  its  sound¬ 
ness. 

'The  debasement  of  man  appears  never  more  signai  ami 
sliutneful  than  in  the  acts  whicii  he  perlbrms  as  religious  wor¬ 
ship,  and  in  reference  to  the  objecis  to  wiiiclr  he  dedicates  hit 
devotions.  In  respect  to  many  of  lliese,  he  would  seem  alto¬ 
gether  to  have  lost  the  perceptions  and  feelings  of  an  iulelligent 

i  tynu  >  i*>  i  .  ^  ai  iavour  t/f  ^/iVi  the  land  of 

or  (iyptev. — i.  t.  r>eL  It  is  reitiarkuole,  that  Ua- 
n:c>e<  T')»\ is  states,  l5otli  by  Lu^ebius,  after  MaueUio,  aud  by 
ApolloJoriis,  to  have  his  iiaii.e  to  t!:c  ceuiiiry  ;  .iud 

(/,'•::>  nould,  as  a  surname,  ai'swer  tu  (he 

Ciuiuiragiq^ta  of  t!iC  Hindoo  annul®,  and  to  l?ie  slnfdur  re^ai  sur¬ 
names  of  tlie  DiiispoIItan  soverilj;n>.  -See  Mod.  Trav.  India.  Vul. 
i.  p.  means  simply  lihrr.  The  Iltbrews  and 

(ireeks  calicvl  the  Nile,  Sithor  and  Siris,  die  Ijlack  Ui\ tr.  The 
Arabic  word  Nile  has  probabiy  licscctMC  i  to  It  from  the  Bahr-cl- 
A/.rek  or  Blue  Kiver  of  Abv>siijia. 
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iiaturv.  idiiiutry  and  Polytheitnu  in  tlieir  varieiiea  ami  ramU 
Bcationt^  btuir  a  luoat  abundaiH  mimI  decUive  i^imony  to  the 
corrupt  propen»iues  ol  luiniaii  nature {  and  the  worship  of  the 
most  cultivated  lu'Rthen  nations  of  anti(|inty  may  bo  deemed  aa 
cilicicnt  and  strong  a  part  of  tiiit  testinamy  as  the  worship  of 
the  moat  savage  tribes*  In  the  latter  case,  them  are  wantinpf 
the  2\s&ociations  wliich  invent  the  ctiHtmiiary  practices  ol  a  state 
religion  with  an  attractive  pomp;  ami  it  therelbre  appears  mean 
to  the  philosopher  wh(»  could  almost  represent  as  venerable  the 
idolatries  of  Greece  and  Rome.  'I'he  uncouth  ibrms  in  which 
the  rude  idolater  carves  his  gmls,  deprives  them  of  every  pre^ 
tension  to  a  place  in  the  *  eleirant  mythology'  of  those  |>oli<^iied 
nations. 

Rut  the  decisions  of  taste  are  of  little  moment  in  a  r|ucstiofi 
of  religion ;  and  the  worship  which  may  have  most  gratifications 
for  the  senses,  may  Im  not  less  devoid  of  all  moral  purpose  tind 
requiMtes.  The  diversity,  however,  which  is  found  in  the  re¬ 
ligions  of  Hentiienisin,  furniHlies  occasion  for  many  curious  in¬ 
quiries;  and  if  any  investigation  of  the  peetdiarities  which  are 
most  striking  in  them,  couUl  enable  us  to  pronounce  on  tlie  de¬ 
rivation  of  the  rites  ami  ceremonies  which  they  inclmled,  or  to 
trace  the  gradations  by  wiiicli  the  true  worship  of  tlie  only  Cfod 
wns  corrupted  till  ail  semblance  of  its  original  characters  was 
obliterated,  we  might  acquire  materials  for  an  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  That  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  Chal  should  be  cliangud  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corriiptlbie  man,'*  is  not  the  most  perplexing  coiisiderat- 
lion  whU’h  wunUl  occur  to  the  investigator  of  the  iurigin  of  ido<* 
lutry.  The  quaiiliea  of  human  creatures  i)eHr  some  resemblance 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity;  and  the  bgiire  of  man  might  be 
chosen  as  an  approved  per'^oniheafion  of  the  invisible  Ifcing 
contemplated  by  the  worshipper,  to  whom  the  arts  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor  aiul  tite  painter  would  furnish  the  means  of  enabling  Uie 
imnguiution  to  embmiy  its  conceptions.  The  assumption  of 
the  similitudes  of  irrational  creatures,  by  which  the  glory  of 
the  incorruptible  God  was  changed  into  *Ml»e  likeneaa  of  four- 
footed  beasts  jind  creeping  things,"  as  objects  ot  worship,  wotdri 
to  present  greater  dilHcidties  of  solution.  Rut  the  homage 
ot  ndonition  otf’ered  t.o  animals  themselves,  and  even  to  ♦••ptiles, 
in  adclaion  to  the  tierplexities  which  the  mimi  feels  in  dealing 
wi^n  it  as  a  questiim  of  superstition,  has  this  singularity  belong- 
incr  to  it;  that,  while  the  worship  of  animal  symlmls  was  com- 
tTinn.  the  worship  of  animals  themselves  was  a  practice  limited 
in  ancient  limes  to  the  Egyptians.  The  existence  of  this  siiper- 
:»tilion  has  been  attributed  to  the  belief  of  (he  Egypliana  in  the 
iraiuadgration  of  souls;  to  the  iucarnatioiMi  of  tlie  deitiav  of 


id  i>ruaiiiiuau  •  Ortginei, 

th«ir  couiiiry  v^Ueu  the)  uiiieieil  into  the  t>odieft  of  ciifRnrent 
animals,  to  coiiU*al  llieuisclves  from  the  veo^'ance  of  Typhoii ; 
lo  the  sense  of  gratitude  fell  l)y  ineii  for  the  beiielits  which  they 
lecfived  from  animuU.  Sir  John  Maslmin  conjecttired,  that 
the  use  of  hieroglyphics  Inlioducad  the  worship  of  animal*;  the 
veneration  which  al  first  was  paid  to  tins  sy*nl>ol,  as  rcpreaetit- 
ing,  on  account  of  corre^ponding  cjuaiitieis  the  object  of  wor¬ 
ship,  being  transferred  from  the  figure  to  tfie  uniniai  itself.  8rr 
\V.  l)i  uininond  adopts  this  conjecture ;  and,  connertir>^  it 
with  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  proposes  the  followin|^  hy- 
|KUhesis. 

*  1  am  inclined  to  consider  the  worship  of  animais  as  a  stinersttfififi 
which  is  to  he  traceil  to  Tsuhalsin,  and  whicii,  owin^f  to  particular 
circumstances,  took  root  and  liouilshed  in  E^ypt.  fliere  can  he 
little  doubt,  I  think,  and  as  1  have  alieady  staled,  that  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  had  represented  the  asterisms  by  *ymbolt, 
and  that  these  symbols  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  figure*  of  nnimaii. 
Thuj*,  the  first  sacred  sculpluits,  graven  images,  and  hieroirlyphii, 
became  objects  of  venerutiun  atnotig  the  people;  hut,  in  most  of  rh« 
countries  of  Asia,  the  introdueliun  of  alphalKaicai  charactrm  branght 
hieroglyphs  into  disuse  a!  a  very  early  |)eriod.  It  consequently  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  association  which  might  have  once  existefl  in  the 
iniiuU  of  men,  hetween  the  deities  and  tlie  signs  by  which  they  iiad 
been  represented  in  those  countries,  wiis  gradually  diminished,  or 
perhaps  entirely  destroyed.  In  Egypt,  the  case  vias  rever«e<l.  There, 
the  use  of  hieroglyphs  w;is  continued.  The  peopie  were  still  accus¬ 
tomed  to  SCO  their  Oiids  rt presented  by  hieroglyphical  symbols,  most 
of  which  were  notlving  else  lliao  the  figures  of  animals,  it  can  he  no 
matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  the  veneration  of  the  ignorant  and  su- 
persiitious  multitude  was  extended  from  the  painted  and  sculptured 
figures  to  the  animals  tlieiiiselvcs.  Various  circumsiances  might  no 
doubt  have  contributed  to  establish  this  superstition,  it  was  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  priests  to  enc- urage  It,  because  the  power  of  the  teacher* 
of  a  falw'  religion  is  always  great  in  proportion  lo  the  credulity  and 
fanaticism  of  their  followers.  Neither  might  the  worship  of  animal* 
have  appeared  incapable  of  vindication  to  those  who  admitted  the 
doctrine' of  emanation,  and  w  ho  believed  that  portions  of  the  Divine 
essence  might  for  particular  purposes  have  become  incarnate  in  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures.  The  error  liegan  with  the  doctrine  of 
emanation,  and  with  the  symbols  by  which  ihe  Tsabaisls  represented 
the  leaders  of  the  celestial  IionIs. 

I  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  animals,  though  irot 
the  most  elaborate,  appears  to  me  to  be  tlie  most  probable  of  any. 
It  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  while  the  Israelite*  wer* 
cautioned  by  their  inspired  legislator  against  offering  any  hounme  in 
the  similitude*  of  animals,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  worship  of  tb« 
animal*  themselves.  The  worsliip  of  the  graven  image  ihercfore  pro- 
ceiied  that  of  the  object  which  it  represented.  The  hieioglypbicai 
•ymboi  of  the  ceiettia)  hull  was  venerated  by  the  Egyptian*,  befWv 
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jrorahipped  Mnevis,  or  Apit»  «•  Uie  livinir  emhlM  ot'  t^f«  ton* 
sf^ttioa  Taurus,  or  rather  of  the  buu  when  poseiBg  through  thec  «o* 
i^iaed  sign/— V*oi.  IT.  pp,  170— 172. 

In  cuutirinBiion  oi  this  view  of  fh^snlirjert,  we*hnll  tffin«n4b^ 
a  pMHiage  iVoni  a  work  alreefir  referred  t<%  the  Author  nf  wMHi 
waa  e^MidewlJy  uot  awere  of  Sir  W.  l>rnmmond*e  hyjtothee^. 

»  It  wmdd  seem  from  the  preceding  account,  that  the  crocodile 
was  warsktfifieff  Hv  the  Omhites  ns  an  emblem  of  Osins,  ns  the  ler- 
peot  waa  the  bestial  symbol  of  Ontiphts,  nod  the  this  and  the  haifit 
were  represent n tires  of  other  deities.  'I'bnt  rerolting  modiftcatioo 
of  iilolatry  which  consists  in  the  adoration  of  sacred  animals,  (and 
to  which  we  may  be  nllowed  to  give  the  name  of  aoolntry,)  doubtless 
urigiaatedt  in  many  instances*  in  their  being  regarded  and  repre« 
seated  os  simple  emblems  of  the  deity  to  whom  they  had  a  tnpposed 
relation,  llut.  in  the  downward  process  of  idolatrous  superstition, 
the  living  hieroglyphic  in  time  became  the  ultimate  object  of  woir* 
ship.  Thus,  in  the  symbolical  worship  of  the  golden  Aplif  by  the 
rcbeliioua  Israeiiles  we  seem  to  have  the  best  stage  of  thjif  Idfdt^ 
troua  corruption  of  religion,  of  which  the  Kgvptians  ehilm  to  be  rd* 
garded  m  the  inventors:  which  suhserfuently  degenerated,  in  the 
hands  at  an  artful  priesthood,  into  the  worship  of  a  Imng  idol ;  and 
which  at  length  reached  its  climax  of  horrible  absurdity  and  wicked.^ 
ness,  in  the  sacribce  of  human  victims  to  the  serpent,  or  the  croco¬ 
dile,  the  hestiai  symbols  of  cruelty  and  vice.  In  some  instances,  the 
religious  honours  paid  to  sacred  animals,  have  been  stipposed  to  de« 
rive  a  pretence  from  the  usefulness  of  the  species,  and  to  hare  been 
dictated  by  a  perverted  gratitude,  or  rather  by  a  sinister  policy,  with 
a  view  to  secure  their  preservation.  For  the  adomtton  of  the  cro-* 
codiie,  no  such  reason  can  be  assigned.  How  then  can  it  hare  orl*< 
giuated  t  It  seems  most  probable,  that  it  was  originally  selecfed  SfS  arf 
emblem  of  some  abstract  idea  by  which  it  was  connected  with  Osiris# 
possibly,  as  being  the  king  of  the  river,  it  mn^ht  he  an  emblem  of 
royalty  or  |>ower ;  or  its  name  might  bear  s<m>e  accidental  relation 
to  sioveccignty.  This  association  once  established,  the  animal  itself 
soon  acquired  the  sacredness  originelly  attaching  only  to  the  symbol, 
and  Osiris  saw  himself  supplanted  by  the  literal  monster  of  the  Nile/ 
Mfxlrm  TrnveUtr,  E^ypiy  Part  IV.  pp.  181»— 6. 

The  orij^n  and  first  forms  of  written  language  have  l>een 
subjects  of  inquiry  to  the  philosophical  writers  of  almost  all 
countries;  and  they  must  ever  be  interesting  to  all  persofin  who 
direct  their  thoughts  to  the  progress  of  civilixation  and  the’ 
history  of.  literature.  In  treating  on  the  antiquities  of  Ejnrptj 
It  waa  impoeaible  that  the  subject  of  literary  symbols  confn  be 
uvefi4x>ked  by  the  Author  of  the  ••  Orfgfnrt”;  and  H  affords 
too  many*  attractions  to  snrh  minds  as  his,  not  to  be  investi- 
gat(*il  with.aH  thf  engerness  and  perseverance  excited  by  a 
vonrifwporsniT.  But  this  study  has  engaged^  so  maov^  l^rngfl^ 
AbtFUhiai^fdftted  ichotarsy  has  «a  bqi 
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pryUmii)^'  pur>i4ixl  by  lliem*  thut  the  hope  of  obuiniog^  adj 
Bew  light  as  to  the  origin  iiiitl  (ira  elenieutary  forms  of  writteu 
Irtitguiige  cutmot  be  very  warmly  clierihhcil  by  the  most  ^atv 
feuitie  of  roiuiers.  Some  semblnoce  of  novelty  may  appear  , in 
the  pages  of  an  author  who,  like  Sir  \\\  Druminomi,  has 
a)ii>ost  every  kiiul  of  learning  at  commuiul ;  but  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  coiulucted  by  the  course  of  hU  reumrks,  leaves 
us  Hrarcely  nay  further  in  advance  of  the  point  at  which  we 
found  ourst  Ives  on  closing  the  work  of  the  last  of  his  predo* 
cessors.  We  have  long  thought,  iu  common  with  most  writers 
who  have  investigated  the  subject,  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  n)ost  ancient  forms  of  graphic  cluuacters,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  iherClinl- 
desns,  nnd  the  Pheniciaiis;  and  the  testimony  of  ancient  tra«> 
dition  is  in  fuvonr  of  the  latter  )>ei)ple.  ^ 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  present  work  relates  to  tlio 
Thenicians  and  the  Arabians.  It  seems  to  have  l>een  ihe  iiH 
tention  of  the  Author,  to  extend  his  researches  to  some  of  tbe 


nations  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  anticjuilies  are,  on  account  of 
iheir  early  advancement  in  civilization  and  letters,  deserving  of 
examination.  Hut  the  grave  has  closeil  upon  his  learned  labours* 
Tlic  “  Or/gi//e5  ”  is  a  work  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  hisio* 
rical  antiquary  iu  his  closet.  On  this  account,  we  have  been 
less  copious  in  our  notice  of  its  contents  than  we  at  first  pur* 
posed.  Such  renders  as  feel  interested  in  the  kind  of  studies 
to  which  it  lelaiis,  will,  from  the  celebrity  of  the  Aullioi>  ba 
disposed  to  examine  for  them^elves  the  accumulations  of  hit 
learning,  and  to  form  their  own  estimate  of  the  validity  of  iat 
conclusions ;  and  to  others,  wc  should  despair  of  renderingra 
lengthened  article  otherwise  than  tedious.  ^ 


Art.  IV.  Evangelise  he  Kirchen-Zeitun^  heratugegeben  von  Z).  £• 
fi\  I/engs/engburg,  Orel,  Prof,  der  Theol.  an  der  IJniversiUit  xn 
Berlis,  Erstcr  Band;  erstes  Uejl,  Julii^  1827. 

Evangelical  Church  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Hengstengburg, 
Professor  Ordinnrius  of  Theologj  in  the  University  at  Berlin. 
Vol.  I.  No.  I.  July,  1827.* 

[Reprinted  from  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.^’  Jan.  1828.] 

Protestant  Church  can  never  forget  that  Germany  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  Reformation.  When  more  than 

•  Extraordinary  as  is  the  measure,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will 
meet  the  approbation  of  our  readers,  to  introduce  into  our  pages  an 
entire  article  from  a  foreign  periodical  journal,  the  American  “  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims*’,  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  V*ol.  XXIX.  p.  525. 
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Kf^ptiBti  night  wan  *pre«i!  ov«»  all^the  coiintrtM  of  Eurtlpei 
find  the  inhabitants  lay  wra|>|ml  In  the  most  pfotbond  almnbet 
wliirh  the  magic  and  soporific  spell  of  the  Vatican  could  bring 
upon  them,  then  the  star  of  Luther  arose,  and  shot  Its  rnyt 
athwart  the  gloom.  The  mists  of  night  began  gradually'to 
disappear.  5^)me,  here  and  there,  were  awakened  by  the  Itghf 
w’hich  was  beginning  to  gleam,  and  roused  up  to  action.  But, 
ere  this  star  hn<l  advanced  to  its  zenith,  whole  nnticms  were  pat 
in  motion.  It  spread  its  cheering  light  over  (Tcrmany,  Swifii- 
erhind,  many  parts  of  France;  over  Denmark,  Norway,  Swetlen^ 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland;  and  even  portions  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spain  itself  were  illumined  hy  its  heams* 

*  The  star  of  Luther  has  long  since  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
But  it  did  not  set  in  tlarkness.  It  left  a  flood  of  glory  behind, 
which  briglilcncd  the  face  of  the  whole  heaven.  Its  beanui 
have  kindletl  up  a  galaxy  of  light  in  the  firmament,  which  has 
contimieti  to  shine  until  the  present  hour.  This  has,  indeed, 
sometimes  wax(*d  and  wanwl,  but  never  suffered  a  total  eclipse. 
It  will  never  more  be  quenched,  until  the  luminary  of  day  shall 
be  blotted  from  the  skies.  It  will  continue  to  shine,  brighter 
and  brighter,  unto  the  perfect  day;  when  all  nations  will  feel 
the  genial  influence  of  its  rays,  and  darkness  being  chased  from 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  from  the  people,  the  whole  world 
shall  1)6  filletl  with  light  and  glory. 

*  This  is  no  visionary  reverie  of  enthusiasm.  He  who  hath 
begun  the  good  work,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesof 
Christ.  We  do  believe,  and  we  have  good  authority  for  be¬ 
lieving,  that  Zion  will  arise  and  shine,  that  her  light  will 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  arise  upon  her;  that  nationi 
will  come  to  her  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  He* 
ing;  yea,  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  wdll  see  the  salvation  of 
our  God.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt,  that  the  glorious  Reform- 
aiion^  l>egun  by  Luther,  and  still  diffusing  its  influence  wider 
and  wider,  was  destined  by  Heaven  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
final  diffusion  of  true  Gospel  light  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

*  We  have  no  hostility  to  Roman  Catholics,  as  individaals. 
We  believe,  that  there  have  been,  and  that  there  now  are,  in 
the  bosom  of  that  Church,  those  who  sincerely  love  the  Saviour, 
and  are  devoted  to  his  service.  But  the  spirit  of  the  system  of 
Popery,  is  not  the  spirit  which  animates  them.  The  spirit  of 
Jesus  has  predominated  over  it  We  separate  such  persons,  in 
our  own  minds,  from  the  community  to  which  they  professedly 


The  momentous  interest  of  the  topic,  and  the  valuable  contents  of 
this  article,  render  any  apology  superfluous. 
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belong.  The  spirit  of  Popery,  such  as  awoke  the  resistance  of 
Luther  and  his  contemporaries,  and  such  as  now  stretches  the 
iron  hand  of  despotism  over  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
South  America,  and  the  greater  part  of  France,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  Germany,  is  a  spirit  so  alien  from  that  of 
Christ,  and  so  hostile  to  the  eternal  interests  and  to  the  rational 
liberties  ol  man,  that  we  are  compelled,  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  to  be  Protestants;  and  to  believe,  that  Germany 
gave  to  the  world,  in  the  person  of  Luther,  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

‘  That  interesting  country  has  never  ceased,  since  the  days 
of  Luther,  to  protiuce  many  able  and  enlightened  defenders  of 
the  true  principles  aiul  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  It  were 
easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  of  names,  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
wreath  of  honour  which  adorns  its  head.  Hut  our  present  de¬ 
sign  does  not  admit  the  performance  of  so  grateful  a  task,  aial 
we  must  pass  them  by  in  silence. 

‘  With  but  small  and  partial  interruptions,  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  the  doctrines  propagated  by  Luther  and  Melancthoii 
continued  to  be  cherished  throughout  the  Protestant  part  of 
Germany,  until  within  about  halt  a  century  from  the  present 
time.  Chemnitz,  Cierhard,  Calixtus,  Spener,  Pfaff,  Carpzotf, 
Huddmus,  Canz,  Wolf,  Haumgarten,  and  others,  are  names 
which  formed  a  bright  coiiMteilation  over  the  country  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  and  whose  glory  will  never  be  obscured.  The 
theological  chairs  in  the  universities  were  filled  with  men  of 
this  stamp ;  with  pious,  devoted,  humble,  ))rofoundly  learned, 
and  evangelical  men,  such  as  Luther  would  have  ap))luuded, 
and  such  us  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  which  he 
had  commenced. 

‘  But  with  all  their  excellences,  some  defects  were  mingled. 
As  reasoning  theologians,  they  were,  we  had  almost  said,  of 
the  sect  of  Aristotle.  The  philosophy  of  the  iStagyrite  had  for 
many  centuries  exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  the 
forms  of  logic,  and  the  modes  of  reasoning,  employed  in  every 
kind  of  treatise,  to  whatever  department  it  belonged.  The 
angelic  doctor,  also,  Thomas  Aquinas,  one  of  the  most  acute 
of  all  the  metaphysical  and  hair-splitting  theologians  who  have 
ever  lived,  although  a  Romanist,  was  yet  studied  and  admired 
by  nil  the  Protestant  divines  who  made  pretensions  to  the  higher 
acquisitions  in  theology.  The  applause  and  study  of  Aristotle 
was  unbounded  and  universal.  How  was  it  possible  that  the 
theologians  of  Germany  should  escape  the  general  infection  of 
the  age  ?  It  was  not.  They  did  not  escape.  The  fruits  of 
this  infection  appear  in  all  the  works  which  they  composed.  It 
ifi  in  many  of  them,  carried  so  far  as  to  become  almost  an  ob- 
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ject  of  loathing  to  readers  of  tastey  educated  in  the  more  simple 
and  intelligible  principles  of  the  logic  and  metaphysics  which 
are  taught  among  us  at  the  present  day.  Theology,  or  the 
science  of  religion,  as  developed  by  them,  is  not  n  simple,  con¬ 
nected,  intelligible  system  of  truths,  few  and  plain,  which  all 
men  may  in  some  goixl  measure  see  and  comprehend ;  but  it  is 
a  piece  of  the  most  complex  machinery  which  cun  well  be 
thought  of.  No  common  eye  can  trace  and  distinguish  all  its 
parts.  Only  a  connoisseur  from  the  schools  of  Aristotle  can 
analyse  it,  or  even  comprehend  it.  The  ten  categories  arc  not 
only  applied,  but  even  multiplieil.  The  whole  doctrine  of  cs- 
seftce  and  attribute^  in  all  its  consequences,  as  deiluced  by  the 
old  metaphysicians,  and  in  all  its  ramifications,  is  applied  to  the 
spiritual  beings  about  which  religion  is  conversant.  A  student 
of  their  works  cannot  even  divine  their  meaning,  in  many 
places,  until  tie  becomes  well  versed  in  all  the  tenuious  and  mi- 
nuscular  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  genuine  scholastic  ages. 

*  Such  was  the  uninviting  form  in  which  the  fashion  of  the 
times  induced  these  great  and  good  men,  for  the  most  part,  to 
present  their  works  to  the  world.  But  this  condition  of  theo¬ 
logical  science  was  too  constrained  and  unnatural  to  continue 
long.  The  Gospel,  which  was  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Hot¬ 
tentots,  and  Hindoos,  and  Sandwich  Islanders,  ns  well  as  for  the 
philosopher  and  the  divine,  could  not  long  wear  this  stiff, 
and  uncomfortable,  and  unwieldy  dress  which  by  mistake  had 
been  put  upon  it.  There  was  danger  in  the  cx)Ki'iment  of  so 
representing  a  simple  religion.  The  philosophists  of  the  age 
learned  to  scorn ;  the  common  people  to  look  on  theology  at 
too  deep  and  abstruse  for  them  to  meddle  with.  An  all-wise 
and  over-ruling  Providence,  in  kindness  to  the  Church,  prepared 
the  way  for  this  cumbrous  dress  to  be  rent  off,  and  the  original 
simplicity  of  Divine  truth  again  to  make  its  appearance. 

‘  It  was,  however,  one  of  those  mysterious  events  which  He 
whose  ways  are  unsearchable,  sometimes  brings  about,  one 
might  almost  say,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  sovereign  prerogative 
to  bring  good  out  of  evil.  So  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  nature* 
The  earthquake,  the  volcano,  the  hurricane,the  tempest,  are  all 
instruments  of  chastising  men,  and  of  convulsing  the  natural 
world ;  but  it  is  past  a  doubt,  that  all  have  their  use  in  the 
great  hystem  which  the  Almighty  is  carrying  into  effect,  and 
that  ultimate  gooil  is  accomplished  by  them. 

*  The  last  generation  of  theologians  in  Germany,  witnessed 
a  shock  not  unlike  to  these,  in  the  element  in  which  they  moved. 
Sender,  who  was  first  colleague,  and  then  successor  of  Baum- 
garten  at  Haile,  in  tlie  theological  chair,  was  the  great  insirti- 
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nicDl  la  briuging  about  the  mighty  revolution  which  hiis  taken 
|)1acc  in  Germany.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  and  various  learning, 
of  distinguished  genius,  of  during  speculation,  of  enthusiastic 
fancy,  of  bold  and  fearless  adventure  u(K)n  the  ocean  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  and  withal  of  such  profound  acquaintance  with  the  meta¬ 
physical  theology  of  the  day,  that  he  knew  where  all  its  weak 
points  lay,  and  consequently  knew  wltere  to  make  his  attacks 
in  the  most  successful  manner. 

*  Not  long  after  he  became  sole  cKCupant  of  the  chair  of 
thcolog),  in  Baumgurteirs  place,  he  commenced  his  attacks. 
The  fir&t  assaults  were  made  upon  the  sacred  criticism  and  ex¬ 
egesis  of  the  times ;  and  here  there  was,  indeed,  a  naked  ex- 

fosurc  to  his  assaults.  Of  course,  he  triumphed  in  his  onset. 

lU  books  sprcarl  wide  through  all  Germany,  eliciteii  unbounded 
attention  and  discussion,  and  excited  all  who  were  before 
growing  uneasy  under  the  loud  of  metaphysical  distinctions, 
which  nad  been  inadvertently  and  injudiciously  imposed  upon 
them,  to  throw  oflf  this  loud,  and  set  themselves  at  ease. 

*  Scmler  was  not  wanting  in  the  power  of  discerning,  how  he 
might  employ  the  diversion  thus  made  in  his  favour,  to  the  most 
advantage.  He  puslied  on  with  great  ardour,  and  urged  the 
conquests  he  had  made,  so  as  to  give  him  still  further  advantage. 
For  nearly  forty  years,  he  waged  incessant  war  with  the  systems 
and  principlesof  his  predecessors,  and  died  apparently  in  thearms 
of  victory.  Kut  before  his  death,  he  had  raised  up  a  multitude 
of  others,  who  took  sides  with  him,  and  enteretl  w  armly  into 
the  great  contest.  With  no  less  learning  than  he,  united  with 
far  more  taste,  and  system,  and  patience,  and  wariness,  many 
of  them  pushed  the  conquests  that  he  had  begun,  until  a  victory 
almost  complete,  appeared  to  be  gained.  Eiciihorn,  and  £c« 
kermann,  and  Herder,  and  Gabler,  and  Bertholdt,  and  Ammon, 
and  Paulus,  and  Staudlin,  and  Justi,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
theologians  and  critics,  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Vernier,  and 
many  of  them  spent  their  lives  in  promoting  it. 

*  I'hc  consequences  have  been  most  appalling.  Never  before 
did  evangelical  religion  sulTer  an  assault  from  such  combined 
and  exalted  talent,  and  such  profound  learning  us  to  all  objects 
of  human  science.  Nearly  every  university  and  gymnasium  in 
Germany  has  been  won  by  this  party  ;  and  almost  all  the  im¬ 
portant,  and  nearly  all  the  popular  publications,  have  been  in 
their  hands,  these  thirty  years  or  more.  So  completely  baa  this 
been  the  case,  that  the  celebrated  Gesenius,  in  making  out,  some 
years  since,  a  catalogue  of  the  various  religious  and  critical 
Journals  published  in  Germany,  mentions  as  a  rarity  (Selten- 
heil)  ON£  among  all,  whiclt  defended  the  supemalural  inspiration 
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of  the  Bible.  To  the  immortal  honouk«x>f  the  Tubingen  theo- 
loiriani,  Storr,  Flatt,  and  their  Msociates,  tliia  wan  p(ibii«h(MI 
there.  ♦ 

*  So  it  has  continued  to  be,  even  up  to  the  present  lime,  or  at 
least,  very  nearly  up  to  thin  time.  All  the  Kevlews  were  in  th^ 
hands  of  the  Naturalists  and  Ncologists.*  Did  any  evangelical 
writer  publish  a  book;  if  it  were  very  able,  it  was  passed  by  ifi 
silence  ;  if  it  w'ere  liable  to  attack,  it  was  hunted  down  at  onco. 
The  victory  seemed  to  be  completely  won ;  and  the  jirinciplee 
of  Luther  to  be  almost  eradicated  from  his  country.  The  notes 
of  triumph  were  echoed  from  every  quarter,  while  tlie  oppo¬ 
nents  of  evangelical  trutli  exulted  in  the  hope  that  she  had 
fallen  to  rise  no  more.  Ministers  and  people,  noblemen  and 
peasants,  princes  and  subjects,  have  unitetl  in  the  song  of 
triumph,  chanted  as  it  were  at  her  funeral.  While  the  humble 
and  trembling  believer  in  Jesus,  who  trusted  in  the  preciom 
assurance  that  nil  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  WM 
weeping  in  secret  places,  for  fear  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
forniation  were  no  more,  and  that  piety  had  taken  her  flight  from 
the  earth  along  with  them;  and  while  he  was  prostrate  in  the 
dust  before  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  asking,  with  deep 
sighs,  O  Lord,  1k>w  long?  all  was  exultation  and  triumph  witln 
out.  Nor  could  he  appear,  in  the  face  of  open  day,  as  a  follower 
of  the  great  Reformer,  without  having  the  finger  of  scorn 
pointed  at  him,  or  the  laugh  of  contempt  directed  toward  him. 

But  during  the  time  of  the  greatest  apparent  triumph  of 
Naturalism  in  Germany,  there  never  was  a  season,  in  which 
there  were  not  some,  in  every  province,  and  in  almost  every 
town,  who  mourned  over  the  fall  of  the  Reformation  doctrines. 
Here  and  there,  a  solitary  professor  in  a  university ;  here  and 
there,  a  pastor  in  the  humble  villages  and  parishes;  was  to  be 
found,  who  wanted  nothing  but  sympathy  and  a  few  rays  of 
hope  for  encouragement,  to  draw  him  out,  and  make  him  bold 
in  the  same  cause  which  Luther  pleaded.  A  Keinhard,  a 
Knapp,  worthy  of  apostolio  days,  a  Noesselt,  a  Moms,  a  Storr, 
a  Flatt,  a  Titmann,  still  lived,  and  studied,  and  prayed,  and 
lectured,  and  acted,  and  wrote ;  but  their  voice  was  drowned 
amid  the  din  of  the  exulting  multitudes  goaded  on  by  powerful, 
and  energetic,  and  learned  leaders  and  encouraged  by  princes 
and  potentates. 

*  isuch  was  the  state  of  things  for  some  twenty  years  or  mere; 
when  the  pastor  Harms  ut  Kiel,  raised  the  n9te  of  alarm  so  at 
to  be  beard  over  all  parts  of  Europe,  which  professed  to  be  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  stefw  of  Luther.  In  the  year  1817,  the  third 

*  *  Thai  is,  the  advocates  of  the  new  theologf.' 
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ceDtennial  jubilee  from  the  time  when  the  -Refornintion 
(a  most  opportune  season  for  his  purpose^)  he  publishtd 


which  embrace  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  reformation 
proposeil  by  him,  and  added  some  of  his  own,  ^nth  appropriate 
remarks  on  the  whole.  The  book  spread  far  and  wide,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  check  the  diffusion  of  iu  Harms  was  laughed 
at,  ridiculed,  called  enthusiast,  treated  with  contumely,  argued 
against,  but  all  to  little  purpose.  Ijutherans  were  appealed  to 
by  him,  and  their  obligations  to  know  in  what  Lutheranism  con* 
sifted,  was  so  powerfully  urged  upon  them,  Uiat  many  admitted 
the  claim.  Others  scorned,  because  Harms  was  neither  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  university,  nor  a  man  of  distinguished  learning.  But 
of  those  who  did  examine  seriously  the  Theses  of  the  great  Re¬ 
former,  some  became  convinced,  in  earnest,  that  they  had  indeed 
abandoneil  the  ground  of  the  Reformation.  From  that  day  to 
the  present  hour,  a  counter-revolution,  in  favour  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  real  evangelical  Church,  has  been  going  on  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  it  is  now  beginning 
more  openly  to  break  out,  and  to  shew  a  formidable  array 
against  the  adversaries  who  have  been  triumphing  at  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  banishing  from  the  country  of  Luther  the  sentiments 
which  he  avowed,  and  which  he  defended  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life. 


*  But  we  must  stop  a  moment  here,  for  the  sake  of  some  re¬ 
marks,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  making,  upon  the  deeply 
interesting  facts  that  are  now  before  us. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  an  intelligent  and  thorough 
reader  of  such  books  as  give  a  true  and  circumstantial  account 
of  the  great  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  Germany, 
than  that  the  defects  in  the  manner  of  teaching  and  presenting 
the  science  of  theology,  which  were  connected  with  the  reigning 
model  of  study  and  instruction  in  that  country,  contributed  ex- 
ceedinglv  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Neologists.  I^mler  had  been 
educated  in  all  the  formal,  logical,  metaphysical,  Aristotelian 
hair-splitting  of  his  predecessor  Baumgarten,  and  others  before 
him.  He  even  published  the  system  of  Baumgarten,  with  a 
most  learned  preface,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  instructive  his¬ 
tory  of  the  most  important  Christian  doctrines.  Semler  had 
imbibed,  in  the  course  of  study  necessary  to  write  such  a  pre¬ 
face,  a  strong  conviction  of  the  ever  varying  and  often  contra- 
tradictory  nature  of  human  opinions.  He  saw,  (what  every 
man  of  any  age  or  country  must  tee,  who  examines  for  himselt^ 
and  does  not  believe  on  the  credit  of  another,)  that  nothing 
important,  in  respect  to  distinguishing  doctrines,  can  be  proved 
from  the  ancient  Fathers,  inasmuch  as  real  unanimity  in  the 
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manner  of  explaining  hardly  any  important  ponili^  cimt4in 
fonadi  among  them.  Ha  transferred  this  principle  to  the  mo^ 
Jem  syiitecns  of  theology.  He  began  to  examine  how  Aristotle 
had  >coninbuted  to  their  form.  He  betook  himself  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Here  he  found  still  greatee 
deficiencies.  Whole  masses  of  texts  had  been  brought  forward 
as  witnesses,  which,  on  examination,  he  found  not  to  have  tes« 
tided  as  they  had  been  understood  to  do.  He  was  disgusted 
at  this.  Revolt  succeeded  to  disgust.  From  warm  and  enthu* 
siastic  attachment  to  the  theology  of  Baumgarten,  such  as  ha 
felt  when  he  published  his  system,  he  went  over  to  the  oppoaka 
extreme,  and  broke  down  all  restraint,  and  overleap^  all 
hounds.  From  attacking  the  school  theology  of  modern  da3rt, 
he  advanced  to  the  Biblical  authors  themselves;  and  applying 
to  them  the  doctrine  of  Accommodation^  (that  is,  a  principle  m 
interpretation  which  represents  a  writer  as  merely  speaking  in 
Hccorchince  with  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  he  aduresses,)  he 
explained  away  every  vestige  of  orthodoxy  which  could  appa« 
renliy  he  found  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures. 

*  Such  are  the  unhappy  conseipiences  of  loading  the  simple 
and  plain  principles  of  religion  with  a  drapery  which  is  foreign 
to  their  nature,  which  always  sits  uneasy,  and  which,  whenever 
it  is  thoroughly  examined,  will  he  cast  off  with  more  or  lets 
violence.  Such  is  our  corrupt  nature.  We  go  from  one  ex¬ 
treme,  far,  very  far,  into  the  opposite.  So  did  the  revolution¬ 
ists  in  France.  They  had  reason,  good  reason,  for  complaint. 
They  were  oppressed.  But  when  tney  burst  the  chains  of  op¬ 
pression,  they  exulted  not  only  in  their  liberty;  they  triumphed 
in  their  licentiousness.  In  another  department  of  action, 
Semler  did  the  same  thing.  The  same  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  the  same  im}'>erfectioii  of  our  nature,  led  him  into  such 
an  error.  The  ardor  of  contest,  the  keenness  with  which  he 
feit  the  reproaches  that  fell  upon  him,  when  he  first  set  out  in 
bis  new  career,  and  the  pride  of  victory,  urged  him  on,  until 
there  was  no  retreat,  and  to  conquer  or  die  seemed  to  him  the 
only  alternative. 

*  Educated  as  he  had  been,  we  have  seen,  that  be  was  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  all  the  weak  places  in  the  citadel  into 
which  his  opponents  had  thrown  themselves.  The  keen-sighted 
coadjutors  which  his  powerful  writings  had  raised  up,  soon 
learned  from  him  where  to  deal  their  blows;  and  thus,  by  de¬ 
grees,  tlie  doctrines  of  Luther  became  a  general  object  cA  re¬ 
jection  and  even  scorn,  because  the  costume  imposed  upon 
them  had  been  repulsive  and  cumbersome. 

^  We  do  trust,  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  taught, 
by  these  events,  all  who  love  bis  simple  trutb,  at  he  has  revealed 
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it  to  nieuy  to  guard  wuii  agaiiii^t  expoaiiig  it  to  rijection  and 
%cori}f  by  superadding  loo  much  costume  ot'  their  own  inven* 
tioii.  There  can  be  no  rational  objection  to  sy$tcms  of  theo* 
Ic^v.  'Fhey  are  altogether  desirable,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
necessary,  for  a  correct  and  extensive  view  ol  theology  a$  a 
scicfice.  They  are  of  real  importance  to  theologians  by  proh^ 
sion.  But  let  these  systems  be  Biblical.  Let  them  be 


founded  on  an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  will  with¬ 
stand  all  the  assaults  of  critical  investigation,  not  on  d  priori 
reas(»ning,  deduced  from  the  reigning  philosophy  or  inetaphy* 
sics  of  the  day.  Otherwise,  some  Sender  will,  sooner  or  later, 
make  his  appearance,  ami,  not  content  with  blowing  away  the 
chart',  will,  along  with  it,  throw  away  the  wheat. 

*  The  few  able  and  undaunted  adherents  in  Germany  to  the 
real  doctrines  of  the  lleformalion,  have  been,  step  by  step,  re* 
treating  from  all  the  old  ground  of  metaphysical  schooLthen* 
logy,  and  coming,  for  these  twenty  years,  gradually,  and  at 
last,  fully,  u|H)n  the  simple  ground,  that  the  ScKim'UKES  are 
THE  SUFFICIENT  AND  THE  ONLY  RULE  OF  FAITH  AND  PRAC¬ 
TICE.  And  why  should  not  God’s  word  deserve  more  credit, 
than  that  of  fallible  men? 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  system  of  their  opponents  has  greatly 
changed.  At  first,  much  regard  for  the  Scriptures  was  pro¬ 
fessed  by  them;  and  the  Bible  was  set  in  opposition  to  ail  the 
human  systems  then  in  vogue  in  the  church.  But  the  sense  oi' 
the  Bible  was  everywhere  to  be  made  what  they  wished  it  to  be, 
by  virtue  of  philosophy  and  the  doctrine  of  accommodation. 
But  when  the  old  school  systems  were  given  up  by  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  true  evangelical  principles,  because  of  their  repulsive 
form  and  their  defective  exegesis,  and  the  Scripture  was  solely 
ap^H^aleii  to  in  support  of  these  principles,  and  that  on  acknow¬ 
ledged  maxims  of  exegesis,  tlien  the  ground  of  opponents  began 
to  be  shifteil,  as  one  might  easily  suppose.  The  next  ground 
was  Naturalism,  under  the  gentle  and  alluring  appellation  of 
Rationalism,  This  is  now  the  altogether  prevailing  system  of 
the  Neologists.  The  reigning  heresiarch  in  this  new  kingdom, 
fnew  in  name,  not  in  reality,)  is  Dr.  Wegseheider,  present  pro- 
tessor  of  theology  at  Halle- Witten  berg;  whose  Institutiones 
exhibit  not  only  all  the  arguments  employed  by  Hume  against 
the  possibility  of  miracles,  but  many  more  superadded.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  book  has  had  unbounded  }K>pularity, 
and  gone  through  seven  or  eight  large  editions  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  to  shew  what  the  reigning  passion  of  the  day  is,  in 
the  interesting  country  which  gave  birtli  to  the  most  important 
Kefomicr  of  modern  times. 

‘  Since  the  publication  by  Harms,  mentioned  above,  the 
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fnemils  of  the  evangelical  cause,  who  before  wera^  Ibr  the  inoii 
part,  lying  on  their  faces  in  the  dest,  have  liegvn  to  gather  «p 
themselves,  and  to  strive  for  the  attainment  of  an  erect  poa^ 
tion.  Several  periodical  works  have  been  engaged  in  hy  tbem, 
and  unexpectedly  found  more  support  than  was  anticipetacL 
Schwartz,  Professor  at  Heidelburg,  has,  for  some  time,  pub¬ 
lished  a  thoroughly  evangelical  work,  with  much  success.  Oo- 
cnsioiml  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  even  systems  of  divinity,  have 
nppcaretl,  which  are  decidedly  of  the  evangelical  cast.  Tha 
King  of  Prussia,  who  is  generally  understood  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  Reformation,  has  gathered  around 
him,  and  placed  in  his  celebrateil  university  at  Berlin,  and  in 
the  pulpits  in  that  city,  some  of  the  most  learned  and  powerful 
men  in  Germany,  who  arc  altogether  on  the  evangelical  side. 
He  has  recently  sent  one  of  these  to  Halle,  very  much  against 
the  w  ishes  of  the  Naturalists  there,  to  fill  the  place  vacat^  by 
the  death  of  the  truly  apostolic  and  excellent  Dr.  Knapp. 
Since  the  death  of  this  iasNtnentioned  veteran  in  theology,  his 
Lectures  (read  for -«ome  forty  years  or  more,  and  corrected 
and  enlargetl  more  or  less  nt  every  reading,)  have  recently  been 
published,  and  exhibit  a  body  of  Scriptural  Divinity,  which  we 
hope  and  trust  will  ere  long  come  before  our  public.  The 
work  is  not,  like  that  of  Storr,  broken  up  by  notes,  illustrating** 
hare  propositions;  but  is  continuous,  judicious,  deep,  warm* 
hcarted,  and  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  study.  The  exegesis 
is  of  the  most  fundamental  kind,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  trial. 

*  In  this  state  of  things,  the  noble  corps  of  defenders  of  evan¬ 
gelical  sentiment  at  Berlin,  felt  that  it  was  time  to  make  an 
open  demonstration,  once  more,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  in  the  face  of  all  Germany,  and  of  the  world. 
Communication  with  others  of  like  sentiment  confirmed  this 
opinion ;  and  the  Magazine,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  is  the  first  fruits  of  their  labors. 

‘  The  work  is  designed  for  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 
It  is  to  contain  pieces  of  a  high*wrought  character,  and  much 
that  is  popular  and  adapted  to  all  classes  of  readers.  But  we 
shall  give  more  satisfaction  to  our  readers,  if  we  lay  before  them 
the  Prospectus  of  the  work  itself,  prefixed  to  the  first  number 
which  now  lies  before  us.  We  shall  give  it  in  a  free  trans¬ 
lation. 

*  The  infiuence  of  journals  in  the  formation  and  direction  of  opi¬ 
nions  at  the  present  time,  is  universally  admitted.  The  more  certain 
this  is,  the  more  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Evangelical  Church* 

*  *  This  is  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Gef^ 
many.' 
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hui  hithiirta  bad  no  organ  ot'  this  kind,  which  was  devoted  to  esta* 
blishing  and  maintaining  with  strenuous  unit'ormity,  Gospel  truth,  as 
it  Is  taught  in  the  Hoi)’  Scriptures,  and  received  tVoin  them  into  our 
Creeds.  Neither  has  an)  publication  of  this  nature  exhibited  clearly 
the  distinction  between  evangelical  doctrines  and  those  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  cast ;  nor  is  there  any  one,  which,  by  communicating  inform¬ 
ation  respecting  the  slate  of  the  church  in  all  countries,  and  of  mis- 
sionarv  operations,  with  their  etiect  upon  the  heathen,  has  labored 
to  awaken  a  lively  sympathy  in  the  ati’airs  of  the  church,  and  a  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  a  real  unity  ot'  purpose  in  all  who  love  the  truth. 
The  undersigned,  therefore,  yielding  to  often  repeated  solicitations, 
and  relying  upon  Divine  aid,  has  undertaken,  with  the  co*operution 
of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  theologians  who  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
spect,  the  publication  of  uu  evangelical  journal,  under  tlie  title  of 
The  Evangklical  Chukch  Jouknal. 

‘  It  will  commence  with  the  tirst  of  July.  It  will  not  be  devoted 
to  any  party,  as  such  ;  but  solely  to  the  interests  of  the  Evangelical 
('hurch.  To  those  who  have  attaineil  to  a  livolv  and  established 
belief  in  the  truth  of  iiospel  doctrine,  it  will  alford  the  means  of 
improvement  and  of  editicatiim.  It  will  lift  up  a  warning  voice 
against  the  various  errors  wiiich,  at  all  seasons  of  great  religious 
excitement,  are  apt  to  arise,  even  among  tliose  wiio  in  the  most 
inii  taut' respvcts  have  embraced  divine  truti).  It  will  strive  to 
promote  in  individuals,  the  feeling  of  unity  botii  with  the  Evangelical 
Church  and  with  the  Christian  Church  in  general.  It  w  ill  endeavour 
to  promote  a  general  union  among  all  the  true  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Church. 

*  In  particular,  it  will  be  an  object  with  the  Evangelical  Church 
Journal,  to  have  respect  to  the  wants  of  those  who,  being  in  readiness 
to  embrace  the  truth,  know*  not  where  they  must  seek  for  it.  nor 
where  they  can  hud  it.  A  sen>e  of  sucii  religious  wants  is  now 
beginning  to  be  powerfully  awakened;  tiie  more  powerfully,  in 
proportion  as  the  aectssity  ofu  belief  In  ilevelation  is  felt. 

‘  Many,  however,  of  those  who  are  honestly  seeking  alter  truth, 
renuiin  iii  a  constant  state  of  tluctuation,  because  they  are  afraid  of 
going  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  Evangelical  Church 
Journal  will  stiive  to  remove  the  prejudices  winch  iiuve  led  them 
hitherto  to  moke  opposition  to  the  truth  ;  to  clear  up  their  p^-iplexed 
views;  to  make  a  plain  distinction  between  evangelical  Christianity, 
and  the  manifold  departures  from  it ;  aud  to  direct  their  views  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  make  them  hatUii'  acquainted  with  the  memo¬ 
rable  evenU  in  respect  to  the  church,  wiucli  are  loklug  place  in  the 
neighbouring,  and  in  foreign  countries. 

*  The  Editor  hopes  to  attain  these  ends  in  the  best  way,  by  distri¬ 
buting  the  contents  of  this  Journal  In  the  following  manner;  viz. 

*  1.  Essays.  These  are  divided  into  four  ciasscs.  (1.)  Essays  on 
important  passages  of  Scripture,  exhibiting  an  interpreiutlou  of  par¬ 
ticular  places  tliat  are  diflicult,  aud  also  of  larger  portions  which,  at 
the  present  time,  are  entitled  to  peculiar  consideration.  (2.)  Re- 
prescntatiuus  of  true  cvai(gellcai  doctrine, in  oppusilluu  U)  tlie  widely 
spread  errors  of  our  tliucs,  In  regard  to  Talth  and  practice ;  instruc* 
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tion  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  iu  do* 
velopment  in  the  world,  (^)  Comrounicatlons  pertaining  to 
the  department  of  occh'siHstical  history,  in  regard  to  the  moat 
ancient  tinie>,  so  far  as  these  may  have  a  hearing  upon  tlie  present 
times.  Sometimes  copious  extracts  will  bo  admitted,  which  are 
taken  from  books  that  are  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of  readers* 
Cominunicutions  of  this  nature,  however,  will  not  he  mare  lifelesa 
extracts,  but  will  l>e  introduced  and  accompanied  with  ap|>roprmte 
remarks,  which  will  adapt  them  to.tlie  present  time.  (Vd  Theolo¬ 
gical  Kssays  of  a  practical  nature,  made  by  such  os  have  the  care  of 
souls  committed  to  them,  and  the  experience  derived  from  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  oHicial  duties. 

*  11.  Literary  Notices.  These  are  not  to  bi^  learned  reviewa 
simply,  but  critical  notices  of,  and  extracts  from,  tlic  more  import¬ 
ant  hooks ;  and  this,  not  merely  of  books  which  have  recently  made 
their  appearance,  but  of  those  writings  which  have  been  forgotten, 
and  deserve  again  to  be.  brought  into  notice.  This  department  will 
also  contain  warnings  against  worthless  and  dangerous  books,  that 
have  become  current. 

*  111.  Historical  Information.  This  will  respect  tlie  history 
of  the  ('hristian  Church,  at  home  and  abroiul.  It  will  exhibit  bio- 
prapiiicai  notices  of  persons  worthy  of  particular  regard,  who  moved 
in  a  larger  or  smaller  circle ;  historical  communications  respecting 
the  external  condition  of  religious  parties,  and  of  their  relation  to 
each  other ;  missionary  intelligence,  not  with  the  design  to  supply 
defects  in  Journals  devoted  to  this  purpose,  nor  to  supplant  them, 
but  partly  with  the  design  of  giving  general  and  compressed  views 
of  these  subjects,  and  partly  to  exhibit  those  characteristic  and 
individual  sketches  which  are  C4>n.spicuous,  omitting  all  useless 
rcf)etitioiis  and  mere  indistinct  representations.  In  a  word,  the 
intention  is  to  communicate  whatever  may  be  of  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  materials  for  such  intelliguncd 
will  be  drawn,  partly  from  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
partly  from  various  works  and  documents  appropriated  to  such  a 
purpose,  which  are  published  in  Germany,  Erunce,  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  America% 

*  Tliat  the  tone  of  the  present  work  will  be  somewhat  exclusive, 
follows  of  course  from  the  preceding  representation.  Only  those 
can  expect  to  have  a  part  in  it,  who  have  an  established  conviction 
respecting  tlie  fundamental  trutlis  of  revealed  religion.  Stilt,  all 
variety  of  views,  among  those  who  belong  to  tbe  same  Christian 
community,  will  not  be  excluded.  It  up))ears  altogether  desirabU, 
that  tiiere  should  be  an  animated  interchange  of  views  among  those 
who  hold  fast  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  publishers 
of  this  Journal  deem  it  very  important  to  udbrd  every  facility  iu  their 
power,  for  the  accomplishment  of  tfiis. 

*  All  those  who  feel  a  sincere  inclination  to  c^ontribute  to  tbe  de¬ 
sign  of  this  Journal,  are  invited  to  do  it  by  the  publishers*  of  the 
same;  who  are  sati^tied  tliat  the  object  in  view  can  never  be  ac^oin- 
pli^hesl,  except  by  the  united  elibrta  ol  inaoy,  who  devote  their  strength 
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to  the  service  of  God.  The  larger  coiurlbutions  will  ia  aH  cases  Im 
coDtidered  as  having  a  claim  to  pecuniary  remuneration,  unleta  thk  is 
exprettly  declined. 

*  Although  the  object  of  the  Kvangelical  Churcli  Journal  is  simply 
to  inculcate  what  is  true,  and  to  build  up  rather  than  to  pull  down ; 
yet,  as  the  Gospel  from  its  very  nature  must  encounter  opposition, 
disputation  cannot  altogether  be  avoided.  Still,  it  will  conduct  with 
forbearance  in  judging  of  individuals,  and  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  all 
personalities.  Heinote  from  all  bitterness,  it  will  shew  by  its  example, 
that  unwavering  conviction  in  respect  to  evangelical  truth  is  alto- 
getlier  consistent  with  mildness  and  affection,  such  as  the  Goepel  de¬ 
mands  of  those  who  acknowledge  iu  obligations.  At  the  same  time; 
it  will  point  out  to  all  such,  the  source  to  which  they  must  go  in  order 
to  learn  these  important  virtues,  and  from  which  only  they  can  de¬ 
rive  them. 

*  Such  IS  the  Prospectus  of  this  very  interesting  publicntion ; 
sMie  which  we  might,  with  a  few  alterations,  adopt  as  a  Preface 
to  our  own.  We  cannot  hope,  indeed,  to  rival  our  brethren  of 
the  land  of  universities,  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  li¬ 
terary,  and  critical,  and  exegetical,  and  antiquarian  researches 
and  essays.  But  feeling  ourselves  to  be,  in  several  respects, 
situated  very  much  as  they  are,  we  would  go  hand  in  hand  with 
them,  in  the  great  principles  which  they  have  thus  so  plainly 
and  so  boldly  announced  to  the  world.  Wc  shall  have  some 
advantages  over  them,  for  the  practical  and  experimental  de¬ 
partments  of  our  work.  This  is  a  land  of  Revivals  ;  it  is  to,  in 
a  manner  w  hicli  excites  the  curiosity  and  astonishment  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  tran^iutluntic  world.  In  regard  to  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  missions,  benevolent  societies,  &c.,  we  are  in  the 
very  focus  of  action,  and  shall  have  an  important  advantage 
from  this  circumstance.  We  shall  not  affect  to  rival  our  Ger¬ 
man  brethren  in  learning.  This  generation  cannot  do  it.  The 
next,  we  trust,  will  be  able  to  speak  a  different  language. 

*  It  will  be  natural  for  our  readers  to  inquire,  whether  the 
Evangelical  Church  Journal  is  only  the  daring  of  a  single 
combatant,’*  or  whether  combined  talent  and  energy  are  pledg^ 
for  its  support?  The  answer  to  this  (question  is  a  cheering  one 
to  the  friends  of  truth  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  all  who  live  on  the  very  ground  which  is  the  arena  of 
the  great  contest  that  is  going  on  at  the  present  time.  The 
Journal  in  question,  lifting  up  its  voice  in  the  very  ear  (a  listen¬ 
ing  one  too)  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  published  at  his  favourite 
university,  which  now  holds  the  second,  if  not  the  first  rank  of 
all  the  literary  institutions  in  the  world,  is  not  the  solitary  work 
of  one  man,  nor  of  a  few  men  whose  names  are  unknown  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  a  small  hamlet.  Some  of  the  flower  of 
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ibe  GeroMin  Corps  d*  EUie  have  united  to  mipport  it.  To  give 
their  names,  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  this,  to  all  who  know  the 
present  state  of  theological  acquirements  in  Germany. 

‘  •*  Among  my  fellow  laboim'rs,”  says  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  the 
Editor,  ^  1  am  permittcnl  to  name  Dr.  Neander,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Eorlin ;  Dr.  Strauss,  court  preacher  at  Berlin, 
(mark  this;)  “Dr.  Tholuck,  professor  at  Halle-WIttenherg; 
Dr.  Heubner,  professor  at  Wittenberg;  Drs.  Hahn  and  Lind* 
ner,  professors  at  I^ieipzig,  and  also  Dr.  lieiiiroth,  at  the  same 
university;  l)r.  Von  Meyer  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne;  Dr. 
Scheibel,  professor  at  Breslau  ;  Dr.  Steudel,  professor  at  I'u- 
bingen;  Dr.  Th.  Krummacher,  at  Bremen;  Dr.  Olshausen, 
professor  at  Kdnigsberg;  and  Dr.  Hudelbnch,  at  Co}>enhagen.’* 

‘To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  condition  of 
Germany,  it  will  be  entirely  unnecc'^sary  to  say,  that  many  of 
tliese  are  some  of  her  choicest  and  most  distinguished  Elites. 
Dr.  NeaiKier  is  the  acknowledged  Cotyphitus  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  antiquities.  Dr.  Heubner  is  a  very  distinguished 
and  excellent  scholar.  Dr.  Tholuck  is  a  kind  of  prodigy  in 
Arabic,  llabbinic,  and  other  oriental  learning,  and  has  been 
placed,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  chair  of  the  ve¬ 
nerable  and  excellent  Dr.  Knapp.  Dr.  HeinrolH  is  distin- 
guislred  in  metaphysics  and  anthropology.  Dr.  Hahn  has  given 
to  the  world  some  admirable  proofs  of  his  learning,  criticism, 
and  judgement,  in  his  Essay  on  the  gospel  used  by  Marcion, 
and  some  other  publications.  Dr.  Olshausen  has  given  scarcely 
inferior  evidences  of  his  learning  and  abilities,  in  his  “  Genuine- 
nees  of  tl)e  Four  Gospels,’*  recently  published.  Dr.  Von  Meyer 
has  published  a  very  popular  amended  version  of  the  whole 
Scriptures.  Dr.  Steudel  is  the  successor  of  Bengel,  in  the  able 
work  of  “  The  Archives  of  Theology.”  The  other  gentlemen 
are  distinguislied,  also,  as  teachers  or  preachers.  We  bid  God 
speed  to  such  a  noble  array,  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth.  If  Luther  could  rise  from  his  grave,  it  would  be 
to  bless  and  encourage  them. 

‘  Of  the  work  itself,  which  they  stand  pledged  before  the  pub* 
lie  to  maintain,  (three  numbers  of  which  have  come  to  hand,) 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter,  and  to  present 
specimens  of  it  to  our  readers,  which  will  enable  them  to  judge 
fur  themselves,  both  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  ability  with  which 
it  is  conducted.  We  shall  employ  the  brief  space  which  can 
be  allowed  us  at  present,  in  some  closing  remarks  on  what  hat 
been  laid  before  our  readers  in  the  preceding  pages,  designed 
to  prevent  any  misapprehension  of  our  true  meaning,  and  to 
shew,  that  the  friends  of  Gospel  truth  here  have  a  deep  interest 
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ill  thu  uiiclerUikiiig  ol  uur  German  bretbren,  and  that  we  have 
much  reason  strongly  to  sympathize  with  them. 

*  When  we  liave  sj^oken  with  implied  disapprobation  of  the 
old  syiitcins  of  theology  in  (Germany,  the  attentive  reader  will 
})erceive,  that  it  is  of  the  costume^  not  (if  we  may  so  express  our¬ 
selves)  of  the  person.  Let  any  one  lake  up  the  twenty-two 
(juarto  volumes  of  Cierhard's  Loci  Theologici^  (the  great  Cory- 
pliauis  of  the  Lutheran  systematical  writers,)  and  ne  will  see, 
by  opening  the  book  at  a  venture,  what  we  have  aimetl  to  ex¬ 
press.  Tlie  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  the  infinitude  of  divi¬ 
sions  and  subdivisions.  It  is  grieveil  by  frequent  offences 
against  the  laws  of  sound  exegesis,  which  appear  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  irrelevant  witnesses  from  the  iScriplui*e».  It  is  even 
disgusted  with  the  heaps  upon  heaps  of  metaphysical  chaff, 
winch  is  not  only  scattered  over  the  wheat,  but  often  mixed 
among  iu  Must  it  not  be  ditlicnlt  to  read  with  pleasure,  when 
we  arc  constantly  exposed  to  such  eiimlionsi'  It  is  only  thoae^ 
for  the  most  part,  who  have  introrluced  metaphysics,  by  d  ptiori 
arguincutalion,  into  their  system  of  theological  truth,  and  made 
them  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  who  are  belter  prepared,  in 
this  way,  to  say  what  tlie  Bible  ongJU  to  mean,  tiiau  what  it 
does  mean;  it  is  aliuo^l  only  ^ueh,  that  will  read  systems  drawn 
up  iu  this  manner,  w  ith  satisfaction.  Good  taste  is  revolted  by 
them.  Simple,  scriptural  inquiry  beems  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  inunenso  moss  of  other  queslions  which  are  forced  upon  die 
leader. 

‘  When  theological  writers  compose  in  tliis  manner,  they  are 
prepai  Ing  the  Church  for  disquietude  and  for  revolution.  There 
never  will  be  wanting,  sooner  or  later,  some  bold  and  iiide- 
peiuf  111  inquiieis,  wlio  will  raise  a  breeae  to  soitter  the  chaff; 
and  well  will  it  be,  if  this  breeze  does  not  Increase,  until  it  be- 
cuiU'  >  a  tornado,  and  carries  away  die  whtaj.  also.  There  is  im 
calculatiug  where  a  revolution  will  slop,  when  It  begins  hum 
causes  of  gilevaaces  like  these. 

*  It  was,  however,  a  most  deplorable  mistake  In  tinier,  to 
urge  Oil  the  relorm,  (as  he  would  fain  have  it,)  in  the  manner, 
and  to  the  extent,  which  he  did.  Wliat  was  the  oll’ence  of  the 
old  theologians?  Was  it  any  real  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  llelortuaUon  ?  This  is  not  pretended.  What  then  was 
it  ?  \\  hy,  it  was  mixing  a  great  deal  of  chalf  along  widi  the 

grain  which  they  prtbcnied,  and  bidding  you  regard  the  whole 
as  grain.  We  might  well  sa^,  as  standing  fast  iu  die  liberty 
wherewidi  Chilsi  lias  iiiiidc  us  free,  and  as  professing  to  receive 
**  the  Scriptures  as  the  6UkFicib*Ni  and  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,”  W’e  will  not  receive  the  chafl’  for  the  wheal.  But  is 
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U  wise,  \u  it  Ik  coming  W  tUruw  i^way  llKi  wi^ul^V  ^Ikcaaii^ 
tIio<;e  (Treat  and  ^ood  men,  who  wrote  in  tlie  manner  that  has 
been  tU»cribed,  |>articipated  in  the  general  laulu  of  their  day, 
as  to  style,  und  ns  to  the  /aodr  of  treating  the  subjects  which 
they  disctissed,  it  is  surely  not  Ute  {Kirt  of  candour,  and  of  just 
rrg«ard  to  real  and  distinguished  merit  and  piety,  to  treat  Uiem 
with  indiilertnee,  and  even  with  contumely.  Such,  liowever, 
has  been  the  injustice  which  they  have  sudered  from  tlm  pro 
sent  age.  No  language  scarcely  is  sutiicient  to  express  the 
contempt  which  many  feel  for  them.  For  ourselves,  wc  cherUli 
a  state  of  mind  totally  diverse  from  tioH.  All  the  cumhioui 
dress  with  whicli  tliey  have  unwittingly  loaded  theology,  wo 
w'oiiid  throw  otf,  without  any  scruple,  pimple,  biblical  theology 
is  oil  we  want,  and  all  we  ever  can  have  which  will  be  stabUL 
All  that  rests  upon  the  philosophy  and  metaphysics  of  the  day, 
must  for  ever  be  as  ductuating  and  inconstant  as  men  ore.  Uut 
in  the  old  tlieology,  with  all  its  faults  of  monnei*  and  its  forbid¬ 
ding  exterior,  many  a  radical  investigation  of  topics  in  divinity 
is  to  1)0  found ;  many  an  overthrow  of  error  U  triumphantly 
achieved ;  and  much,  very  much,  of  a  glowing  and  ardent  spi¬ 
rit  of  piety  is  also  to  be  found.  The  reoilar  who  does  not  feel, 
that  tiie  faults  of  manner  are  in  a  great  measure  redeemed  by 
such  sterling  virtues  as  these,  is  not  pre()ared  to  harmoni;ui 
at  all  in  opinion  with  us.  Wc  must  say,  that,  with  all  thdr 
faults,  we  should  be  among  tlie  hist  to  abaiuion  tlie  use  of  tha 
works  of  such  Lutheran  divines  as  have  been  named  above; 
or  of  the  works  of  Calvin,  Fictet,  Turretliu,  Van  Alaestricht, 
Vitiinga,  and  others,  in  the  Ueformeil  Church.*  We  are  fully 
alive  to  their  faults.  But  we  are  not  blind  os  to  their  virtues; 
and  the  latter  ure  vastly  predominant. 

^  Vet  we  do  rejoice,  after  all,  that  OihI  U  bringing  his  Church 
to  more  simple  credence  in  his  word.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  tiiere  is  much,  in  all  thebe  old  systems,  which  stands  on  the 
simpU  bohU  of  hunmn  |>liilosi>pby.  But  they  have  now  gone 
through  the  lire,  and  a  great  part  of  the  tlross  is  meiud  away. 
Most  perfectly  visibie  is  tins.  In  such  a  piaiu,  simple,  consists 
ent,  and  scriptural  plan  of  theological  iruib,  as  is  presented  in 
the  Lectures  of  the  nior.t  excellent  and  venerable  Dr.  Knapp, 
lute  of  ILdlu.  flow  ciidhreut  from  Gerhard  ;  and  yet,  exiiibit- 
inir  and  defending  the  tame  great  trutlial  Both  loved  the  same 
Gospel ;  but  the  one  loved  philosopiiy  too,  aiul  tlie  otlmr  siiuuf 


*  *  We  use  the  piifase  Kefonned  Ciiurch  as  it  is  usadhy  Mosheini^ 
to  (ioaiainaio  cho  Calviniatic  diuschss  of  Egrope,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  LuUienm  persuaMoa.* 
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ncd  it,  whenever  he  undertook  to  represent  the  simple  system 
of  truth  which  the  Scriptures  contain. 

*  Every  weak  spot  in  the  whole  building  of  the  Reformation, 
has  now  been  spied  out,  and  assaulted,  by  the  keen-sighted,  ac¬ 
tive,  energetic,  and  jK)werlul  enemies  of  evangelical  truth  in 
Germany.  It  has  been,  indeed,  tried  as  by  Hrc.  The  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  in  it,  have,  we  trust,  l>een  burned  up;  but  the 
solid  materials  all  remain.  The  God  of  rruth  has  made  iheae 
of  elements  which  resist  all  assault  or  decay.  Me  has  taught 
the  friends  of  his  Gospel,  by  the  awful  castigation  which  they 
have  received,  how  dangerous  it  is  for  them  to  mix  their  phi¬ 
losophy  with  his  word.  Me  will  have  men  whom  he  has  made, 
and  sanclitied,  and  redeemed,  to  exhibit  simple  confidence  in 
his  declarations,  and  not  to  rest  on  the  wandering  speculations 
of  imaginary  reason  and  boasted  humun  philosophy.  Sooner 
or  later,  in  every  country,  he  will  chastise  those  who  set  up 
human  authoiity  above  his  word,  and  w  ho  attach  principles  and 
nice  distinctions  to  his  Gospel,  with  which  he  never  meant  it 
should  be  cumbered. 

*  Wc  trust,  our  readers  will  see  where  we  stand  in  regard  to 
old  and  new  theology.  In  a  strict  sense,  theology,  us  true  doc¬ 
trine,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  one  and  the  same.  But  the  modes 
ill  wliich  men  have  developed  it,  have  been  very  diiiercnt  at 
diifcrenl  times.  Some  of  these  are  much  less  entitled  to  af»- 
probation  than  others.  For  ourselves,  the  simplest  and  moat 
scriptural  method,  as  remote  as  may  be  from  all  the  reigning 
metaphysics  of  the  day,  (which  are  t)er()elually  changing,)  wifi 
ever  bo  the  subject  of  highest  approbation.  But  we  shouki  be 
among  the  very  last  to  cast  away,  to  despise,  or  to  load  with 
coniuihcly,  the  older  writers  of  theological  systems,  becatiia 
the  co:»tume  which  they  have  pul  on,  dilfers  from  that  of  the 
present  age. 

*  We  trust,  after  so  ample  a  declaration  on  this  subject,  that 
we  shall  nut  be  misinterpreted  nor  misunderstood.  We  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  awful  experience  of  Germany  makes  us 
devoutly  wish  tiial  the  teachers  of  religion  in  our  country  may 
none  of  them  expose  us  to  a  like  revolution,  by  insisting  u(>on 
mingling  wheat  and  cluiil'  together,  and  making  the  whole  pass 
for  bona  jide  wheat.  The  experiment  is  too  fearful  a  one.  The 
consequences  should  be  well  weighed.  The  enemies  of  evan¬ 
gelical  truth  arc  active,  vigilant,  eagle-eyed,  ail-intent  on  iu 
overthrow,  and  some  of  them  are  able  and  learned.  We  must 
not  expect,  that  ;uiy  breach  in  onf  walls  will  remain  uuespied 
or  unattackeJ.  1  he  closer,  then,  w'e  keep  to  the  Bible,  the 
more  simply  we  keep  there,  the  better  for  the  cause  and  the 
luater  for  us.  The  whole  dispute,  then,  will  soon  turn  upon 
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one  single  pivots  as  it  now  does  in  Germany.  And  then  oor 
ground  of  conteit  will  be  cleiir,  and  we  shall  no  longer  combat 
with  such  as  assail  us  from  behind  the  treesy  the  bushes,  the 
fences,  and  from  cavities  in  tlie  earth,  so  that  we  scarcely  know 
which  way  to  turn,  in  order  to  make  the  most  elFectual  defence* 

<  We  congratulate  our  readers,  and  the  Church  of  God  in 
this  country  who  are  contending  for  evangelical  truth,  on  the 
prospect  that  the  question  is  here  soon  to  be,  Whether  the 
Bible  is  indeed  an  inspired  book,  and  its  decisions  final  and 
authoritative  in  the  Christian  Church?  The  time  has  been, 
when  a  suggestion  of  this  nature  would  have  brought  down  a 
storm  of  obloquy  upon  tlie  man  who  dared  to  venture  on  mak* 
ing  it.  The  time  now  is,  when  some  of  the  younger,  bolder^ 
more  thorough-going,  more  open-hearted  young  men,  and  a 
lew  of  the  older  ones,  do  not  hesitate,  when  among  the  ini* 
tiated^  to  answer  the  question  above  in  the  negative ;  nor  do 
some  of  them  hesitate  even  to  preach  what  implies  a  negative, 
although  they  are  somewhat  guarded  in  their  assertions,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  yet  remaining  prejudices  (as  they  style  them)  of 
their  hearers,  or  at  least  of  a  portion  of  their  hearers.  These 
open-hearted  men  (whose  sincerity  w'e  do  not  feel  at  all  dis¬ 
posed  to  question,  and  whom  we,  on  every  account,  respect  far 
more  than  we  can  those  who  are  not  bold  and  honest  enough  to 
make  an  open  profession  of  their  belief,)  only  need  a  little  more 
ol  a  common  centre  around  which  they  may  rally,  some  able, 
and  learned,  and  fearless  defender  of  their  cause,  to  come  out 
with  an  entirely  open  face,  and  avow  substantially  the  Natural¬ 
ism  which  Dr.  W^egseheider  now  teaches  at  Halle- Wittenberg. 
HomeiOi  the  opponents  of  evangelical  truth  may  strenuously 
deny  this;  they  may  even  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  us,  as 
slondcrers  of  great  and  good  men.  But  we  have  measured 
our  ground  here.  We  know  where  we  stand,  what  we  s}>eHk, 
and  whereof  we  affirm.  The  journals  and  periodicals  of  tlie 
day,  devoted  to  pulling  down  the  edifice  of  evangelical  belief^ 
niny  make  an  outcry,  us  they  have  learned  abundantly  to  do, 
of  late.  But  we  give  them  a  word  of  caution  on  this  subject; 
which  is,  that  it  is  not  exf)edient  for  them,  at  least  tor  some  of 
theirs^  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  verity  what  we  have  said 
above,  by  appeal  to  individual  facts.  This,  they  well  know,  we 
can  do ;  and  we  assure  them,  we  shall  not  fail  to  do  it,  in  due 
time. 

^  As  to  ourselves,  we  thank  God  for  the  hope,  that  the  church 
in  our  country  is  not  to  go  tlirough  with  the  dreadful  struggle 
which  she  has  had  in  Germany.  There  are  in  tiris  regims, 
where  error  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  the  German 
Neologtsts  has  so  long  prevailed,  many  redeeming  and  ciw 
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couraging  circumstances.  The  existence  of  a  work  like  Ihd 

1) resent,  callctl  forth,  not  by  disputants  among  the  clergy,  but 
)y  the  s|X)ntaneous  voice  of  the  laity — imperiously  called  forth, 
is  not  the  least  encouraging  circumstance  which  may  lead  us  to 
hope,  that  the  flood  tide  t)f  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  has  reached  its  height  among  us,  and  that  it  is 
beginning  to  ebb.  Some  few  years  since,  there  was  only  one 
Congregational  church  in  Boston,  that  rctainctl  the  sentiments 
of  the  Pilgrims.  Now  we  number  eight.  Our  orthodox  bre¬ 
thren,  too,  of  the  Episcopal,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Melhotlist 
denominations,  have  been  increased  and  strengthened.  We 
have  other  signs  of  the  times,  also,  which  are  hopeful.  The 
opponents  of  evangelical  sentiment,  in  their  periodicals,  their 
journals,  and  their  private  soirees^  arc  beginning  to  pour  forth, 
in  torrents,  the  language  of  contumely  and  iiulignation.  No^ 
thing  exhibits  so  well  the  apprehensions  which  lliey  entertain, 
as  this.  We  do  hope  and  trust,  that  these  apprehensions  arc 
well  founded.  As  immortal  beings,  and  accountable  to  Him 
who  redeemed  us  by  his  blood,  we  cannot  look  on  with  indif¬ 
ference,  when  the  question  is  pending,  Whether  his  Gospel  is 
to  be  received  or  rejected  ? 

•  Such  a  micstion  we  do,  from  our  inmost  hearts,  believe  to  be 

{ sending.  The  opponents  of  the  doctrines  which  we,  who  pro- 
ess  to  be  the  strenuous  advocates  of  liberty  of  conscience,  feel 
bound  to  defend,  w’ill  surely  not  blame  us,  in  the  moments  of 
cooler  reflection,  for  standing  forth  in  defence  of  all  that  we 
hold  dear,  before  God  and  tlie  world.  For  them,  w’c  cherish 
no  disrespect,  no  feelings  of  enmity.  As  men,  as  citizens,  as 
men  of  learning,  as  ornaments  of  our  country  in  a  civil  and 
social  respect,  we  pay  them  all  that  regard  which  they  could 
wish  from  us.  But  when  the  question  is  one  which  concerns 
our  immortal  well-being,  one  which  essentially  rvspccts  it;  then, 
we  cannot  hesitate  how  to  act.  We  take  our  stand,  fearless  of 
consequences,  and  commit  the  issue  to  Him  by  whose  Wood 
W’C  have  been  redeemeil. 

‘  Our  friends,  we  trust,  will  all  rejoice,  that  powerful  coadju¬ 
tors  are  raised  up,  in  the  native  land  of  the  Reformation,  to  the 
great  cause  which  we  have  espoused.  Sympathy  with  them  we 
cannot  help  cherishing.  We  are  embarked  in  the  same  cause. 
We  are,  in  very  many  respects,  placed  in  the  like  circumstan¬ 
ces.  We  have  the  spirit  of  unbelief  to  contend  with,  although 
it  is,  as  yet,  less  open.  We  feel  encouraged  by  their  example ; 
and  we  doubt  not  w'c  shall  have  their  sympathies.  Let  us  strive 
to  keep  pace  with  them  in  the  arduous  contest.  And  if,  after 
all,  neither  we  nor  they  live  to  see  all  the  fruits  of  our  toils,  and 
struggles,  and  suflerings,  we  shall  at  least  indulge  the  hope,  that 
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out  successors)  of  whose  triumph  we  entertain  no  doubt)  will 
sny  of  us,  when  they  visit  our  graves,  and  call  to  mind  our  his¬ 
tory,  E  ma^nis  excidn'unt  ousts' 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  sent  to  press,  we  have 
received  a  subsc(juenl  Number  of  the  same  Ainericun  Journal, 
in  which  is  contained  the  following  Letter  from  that  eminently 
learned  and  zealous  labourer  in  the  cause  of  Bible  Criticism 
and  Sacred  Truth,  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover  •• 

‘  To  the  Editor  of  the  Spint  the  Pilgrims* 

‘  Sir, 

*  I  have  been  interested  in  the  extracts  contained  in  your  Number 
for  February,  which  your  correspondent  has  made  from  several  pub¬ 
lications,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  religion  in  (vemiany.  The 
Discourses  of  Mr.  Rose,  to  which  he  adverts,  1  Imd  seen  and  partly 
read  before.  The  Eclectic  Review,  and  the  Extracts  from  M.  Stap- 
fer,  1  had  also  read.  The  Letter  of  Mr.  Kurz  is  new  to  me;  and  1 
am  very  glad  to  see  a  continuation  of  what  wc  have  before  heard 
about  the  religious  state  of  Berlin,  fro:ii  so  respectable  and  w'orthy  a 
man.  But  there  are  some  statements  in  the  Extracts  from  the  other 
writers,  which,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed, 
while  there  are  ample  means  in  our  country  of  correcting  them. 

*  1  know  not  who  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  may  be ;  but  whoever  he 
may  be,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  he  has  made  some  mis¬ 
takes  ;  and,  in  a  work  like  yours,  they  ought  to  be  noticed. 

*•  1  will  not  dwell  on  his  statement  of  the  system  of  the  Neologists, 
though  it  is,  in  my  view,  liable  to  some  exceptions,  and  communicates 
but  an  iini>erfect  idea  of  Rationalism,  as  it  generally  prevails  in  Ger¬ 
many.  But  1  have  some  remarks  to  make  on  his  catalogue  of  the 
persons  who  are,  and  have  been  the  most  famous  supporters  of  this 
system,  in  that  country.  Cmque  suum,  is  the  dictate  of  both  sacred 
and  civil  justice. 

‘  Among  these  are  reckoned,  Gesenius,  Brctschnoidcr,  and  Scliil- 
Icr.  Of  Gesenius,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  he  is,  to  all  appearanoe, 
a  thorough  Rationalist ;  but  nearly  all  that  he  has  published,  has 
been  philology ^  not  theology:  and  very  seldom,  indeed,  does  one  meet 
w  ith  any  thing  in  his  works,  with  which  he  has  reason  to  be  offended, 
lie  seems  heartily  to  despise  the  whole  system  of  accommodation  in 
exegesis;  and  he  explains  the  sacred  writers,  almost  throughout,  as 
meaning  what  the  advocates  of  evangelical  sentiments  suppose  them 
to  mean. 

*  Brctschneider,  so  far  from  being  a  Rationalist,  has  published  a 

•  The  Translator,  and  in  great  part  the  Author  of  the  useful  little 
volume,  Elements  of  Biblical  Criticism,”  reviewed  in  our  last 
Volume  (Jan.  1828) ;  and  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  Biblical  Literature,  which  we  hope  speedily  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
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full  Sy&tcui  of  Theology,  more  orthodox,  and  nearer  to  the  old  Lu« 
theran  ground,  than  ulmoi>t  any  which  had  appeared  in  Germany, 
before  hii,  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  haa  often  come  before 
the  public  u&  a  Super  naturalist.  Of  late  it  is  whispered,  that  he  is 
a  candidate  for  Kichhoru’s  place  at  Gottingen,  and  that  lie  has  be¬ 
come,  at  least,  one  of  the  Moderates^  if  not  one  of  the  LiheraU. 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  this,  1  know  not.  I  only  know,  that  he 
has  published  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Mr.  Rose’s  Sermons;  and 
that  in  this,  (which  1  havefead,)  he  avows  himself  a  Supemahiralut ; 
although  he  endeavours  to  blunt  the  edge  of  Mr.  Rose’s  weapons, 
by  interposing  a  kind  of  shield  between  them  and  all  his  Rationalist 
countrymen. 

^  As  to  Schiller,  he  was  a  play-writer,  a  poet,  and  a  historian  ;  but 
no  theologian.  If  he  has  ever  written  on  theology,  (1  know  not  that 
he  has,)  1  am  quite  sure  that  he  w  as  not  well  enough  acquainted  wdth 
it,  to  have  any  considerable  intiuence  in  (jermany. 

‘  Instead  ot  these  names,  the  writer  should  have  put  Henke,  Ziegler, 
Semler,  Herder,  Slaudlin  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and  other 
master  spirits,  w  ho  have  helped  to  raise  and  to  direct  the  storm  in 
the  land  of  the  Reformation. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  a  more  painful  duty,  to  exempt 
fiom  the  commendation  which  is  given  in  the  extracts,  several  wTiters 
who  are  named  as  orthodox.  One  of  the  most  important  cases  is  that 
of  R.  F.  C.  Uoscnmuller,  the  well  known  and  celebrated  interpreter 
of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  very  clear,  that  his  recent  Commentariet 
develop  a  dili'crcut  spirit  and  state  of  mind,  from  what  is  exhibited 
in  his  curly  ones.  Every  new’  edition  brings  him  much  nearer  to 
what  is  called  orthodox  exegesis,  indeed,  a  man  of  evangelical  sen¬ 
timent,  would  find  but  little  reason  for  complaint  or  disagreement  in 
respect  to  any  of  his  Commentaries  published  within  the  last  live 
years.  1  have  it,  too,  from  a  friend  in  Germany,  w  ho  not  long  since 
paid  him  a  visit,  that  Rosenmulier  complained,  in  strong  tenns,  of  , 
the  abuse  of  him  in  England,  on  the  ground  of  his  early  Comtueut^ 
ries,  and  declared,  that  he  considered  it  very  ungenerous,  to  be  always 
taxing  a  man  w  ith  wliat  lie  was  in  early  years,  and  to  leave  him  no 
space  for  changing  his  views,  in  his  malurcr  state,  and  after  more  ex¬ 
tended  investigation. 

*  It  is  plain  enough,  that  Rosenmulier  is  not  inditi'erent  to  tlie  es* 
teem  of  men  who  are  the  friends  of  evangelical  seutimeut,  and  that* 
he  is  generally  very  guarded  about  sayiug  any  tiling  which  will  give 
otfence  to  them.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  his  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament,  arc  a  Tliesaurus  of  philology,  w  hich  is  now  here  else  to  be 
found,  and  which  the  student  caunol  well  dispense  witli.  They  are 
of  high,  and  permanent,  philological  and  critical  value;  dictated  by 
great  accuracy  of  investigutiou  iu  general,  by  soundness  of  exegeticai 
judgement,  and  by  sobriety  of  thought.  We  find  in  them  no  such 
conceits  os  Heinrichs,  Michuelis,  Kuindl,  Paulus,  aud  even  Sciileus- 
ncr,  occasionally  exhibit; — the  absolute  excrescences  of  the  humau 
mind,  which  one  wUhes  to  sec  all  cleared  away,  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
templating  w  ith  more  pleasure  what  lies  beneath  them.  Tins  is  irutif 
however,  only  of  Rosenmullcr’s  later  editions  of  his  Commentaries. 
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If  any  one  wishes  for  painful  proof  of  what  he  could  once  do,  let 
him  read  the  first  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  or 
what  he  has  said  on  Isaiah  vii.  in  his  tint  cniition ;  and  above  ail, 
liis  introduction  to  the  book  of  Jonah,  in  which  he  suggests  the  pro- 
hahilitv,  that  the  book  was  made  from  the  Cireciau  story  of  Ilercuiet 
beiiu;  swallowed  by  a  whale.  But  it  would  be  unjust  and  unge* 
nerout,  not  to  allow  a  man  room  for  recantation  in  such  cases  ;  and 
this  he  has  abundantly  made,  as  to  the  two  former  publications.  A 
new  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  has  not  been  recently 
published. 

*  After  all,  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  very  useful 
writer,  finds  room  fur  deep  regret,  that  he  is  compelled  to  doubt 
his  real  sacred  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  in  general.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  is  so  unpleasant  a  one,  that  i  must  produce  the  proof  necessary 
to  support  it. 

*  lu  the  admirable  work  of  ilosenmuller,  just  published,  entitled, 
Ilamibuch  tier  Alter t hum akunde^  two  volumes  of  which  have  come 
to  hand,  and  contain  a  Sacred  (leography,  he  states,  (part.  ii.  p.  M,) 
that  the  king  of  Babylon  (Belshazzar)  was  not  slain  by  Cyrus,  after 
his  city  was  taken,  but  sent  away  into  the  province  of  Caramania, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  peace.  And  in  a  note  upon  this,  (p.  89- 
note  141,)  he  says,  that  he  makes  this  statement  on  the  authority  of 
Berosus  and  Megasthenes.  lie  acknowledges  that  Xenophon  (vii. 
24.  Cyrop.)  represents  the  king  as  slain  by  Cyrus ;  and  that  Dan.  v. 
JO.  agrees  with  this  representation.  But  he  adds,  **  It  is  strange  that 
**  the  leas  credible  historians,"  i.  e.  Daniel  and  Xenophon,  **  should 
!>e  believed  in  preference  to  the  native  and  more  credible  ones,"  i.  c. 
Berosus  and  Megasthenes.  Just  the  opposite  of  this,  is  the  judgment 
of  (resenius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  xiii.  seq. 

*  Again,  in  the  same  publication,  (part.  ii.  p.  42,)  Roscnmuller  says: 
“  The  book  of  Daniel,  in  general,  cannot  be  lued  as  a  source  of  nis- 
ton/  ;  because  it  was  composed  a  long  time  after  the  overthrow  of 
Bshyion,  by  some  Jew  in  Palestine,  ivith  altoff ether  a  different  design 
than  that  of  giving  a  true  history,* 

*  Whnt  he  says,  also,  on  the  geography  of  Paradise,  and  on  several 
other  topics  of  the  like  nature,  proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  re¬ 
gards  a  considerable  part,  at  least,  of  the  Scriptures,  as  being  of  no 
binding  authority,  nor  even  deserving  of  credit,  and  tliat  be  considers 
them  as  full  of  mistakes  and  errors. 

*  At  the  same  time,  liis  works  are  so  replete  with  important  in¬ 
formation,  laboriously  collected  and  lucidly  arranged,  that  no  one 
who  intends  to  pursue  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  can  well 
dispense  with  them.  In  a  speciaiauanner,  his  recent  works  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable.  1  can  only  express  my  hopes  and  earnest  wisliet, 
that  a  long  life,  spent  in  a  most  laborious  and  incessant  study  of 
the  divine  word,  may  end  in  bringing  him  fully  to  enjoy  the  pre¬ 
cious  hopes  protfered  by  it,  and  the  heavenly  consolations  which  it 
administers. 


‘  Of  the  picture  drawn  by  M.  Stapfer,  (p.  105.  of  your  No.  for 
February,)  i  have  no  certain  means  of  judging.  Plouquet,  G^tinger/ 
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Hegel,  Btlfinger,  Bocksharainer,  &c.  may  be  imporianc  names  in  the 
Uicological  depurtmunt  ofCierinuuy  ;  but  they  are  not  frequent  in  the 
leading  Tubingen  publications.  Perhaps  they  have  been  the  authors 
of  many  of  the  anonyinous  essays  which  have  appeared  in  the  Archiv 
of  Bcngel,  and  in  other  works  at  Tubingen.  But  when  M.  Stapfer 
states,  (on  the  same  page,)  that  Winer  is  among  those  who  have 
shew  n  the  deepest  grief  at  the  profane  way  in  which  some  commen¬ 
tators  have  treated  the  sacred  books,"  he  surely  must  never  have 
examined  the  manner  in  which  Winer  himself  treats  them  ;  for  few  of 
the  Neolugists  have  handled  them  with  less  ceremony  or  respect,  than 
he.  So  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  abundantly  testilies,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  many  other  of  his  w  orks. 

‘  In  respect  to  Kaisei  and  Ammon,  who  are  mentioned  (p.  106, 
same  number,)  as  liaving  clearly  renounced  Rationalism,  the  evidence 
is  perhaps  somewhat  hopeful  ;  but  still,  it  is  far  from  being  dear.  In 
regard  to  l)e  Wette,  however,  it  is  a  most  singular  fate  which  this 
distinguished  scholar  and  man  of  genius  has  experienced  among  us. 

Not  long  ago,  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator  at  New  Haven, 
produced  De  Wette  as  belonging  to  the  orthodox.  Now  again,  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Stapfer,  we  are  assured  of  this  fact.  And  yet  1 
have,  lying  before  me,  a  work  of  De  Wette’s  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  published  the  very  last  summer,  in  which  he  has  displayed  so 
much  scepticism,  that  even  the  Rationalists  ut  Halle,  and  Dr.  Weg- 
scheider  himself,  who  is  the  very  Coryplueus  of  them,  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  disapprobation.  De  Wette  among  the  orthodox  1  Why,  he 
has  contributed  by  his  striking  talents,  and  his  learning,  and  his  elo¬ 
quent  writings,  more,  perliaps,  than  any  other  individual,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  to  support  and  to  propagate  Rationalism ;  and  is  he 
among  the  orthodox  ?  1  would  it  were  so  ;  but  I  could  much  sooner 
believe  that  Saul  w  as  rcallif  among  the  prophets.  De  W’ette,  in  his 
banishment  from  Berlin,  and  in  the  blasting  of  all  his  worldly  ex- 
pectatioits,  has  been  brought,  1  would  fain  hope,  to  a  serious  view 
of  tlie  end  of  human  life,  and  of  the  account  of  it  which  lies  beyond 
the  grave.  He  has  even  courted  the  society  of  the  orthodox,  at  i 
Basle,  where  he  now  is,  in  the  old  lJuiver.sity  to  which  the  immortal 
Buxtorfs  belonged,  and  where  one  of  their  descendants  is  still  a  Pro¬ 
fessor.  He  has,  of  late,  engaged  in  promoting  the  missionary  elforts  of 
that  excellent  seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Blumhardt,  in  the 
city  of  Ba>le.  And  rumour  now  states,  w'ithin  a  few  days,  that  he 
luis  just  published  a  work,  which  exhibits  a  change  of  mind  on  the 
subject  of  ri'ligion.  Would  to  God,  this  might  prove  to  be  true  I 
But  however  this  may  be,  M.  Stapfer,  and  the  writer  in  the  Christian 
Spectator,  w  ere  far  enough  from  cprrectuess,  when  they  made  their 
statements  respecting  him. 

*  My  principal  object  in  making  this  communication,  is,  to  prevent 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  authors  in  question,  from 
being  misled  in  any  purchases  which  they  may  make  of  their  works* 
The  Rationalists  would  not  thank  the  Eclectic  Reviewer,  nor  M.  Stap^ 
fer,  for  putting  them  among  the  ortliodox ;  nor  the  orthodox,  for  be¬ 
ing  put  among  the  Katioualiits.  Let  each  one  staiul  where  he  chooses 
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to  stand  ;  and  then  the  persons  concerned  will  have  no  ground  of 
complaint,  and  the  public  will  not  he  misled. 

‘  Yours,  with  much  respect, 

‘  M.  Stuabt. 

*  Andover y  ThcoL  Seminary y  March  26>  1^28/ 

Wc  must  now  offer  some  remarks  on  some  passages  in  Mr. 
Stuart’s  letter. 

Our  sketch  of  the  form  and  features  of  Neolomsm  was  never 
professed  to  he  ‘  perfect’;  for  who  coidd  draw  the  picture  of  an 
ever  varying  and  fugacious  Proteus?  Rut  we  believe  it  to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  extent  which  it  purports;  that  is,  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  system.  It  was 
derived,  not  altogether  from  Mr.  Rose,  to  whose  inaccuracies 
the  article  itself  shews  that  w»e  were  not  inattentive;  but,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  perusal  or  inspection  of  German  au¬ 
thors  themselves.  That  it  is  a  just  representation,  is,  we  think, 
very  fully  proved  by  the  recent  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Hahn,  re¬ 
viewed  in  our  last  Number.  (See  particularly  the  brief  out¬ 
line  of  that  gentleman’s  testimony  in  p.  524  of  our  last  vo¬ 
lume.) 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Stuart  appears  to  have  forgotten 
the  denial  of  inspiration  and  prophecy,  and  the  flagrant  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  which  appear 
in  Gesenius’s  Commentary  on  Isaiah.  We  are  not  insensible 
to  the  merits  of  that  distinguished  scholar;  and  we  should  re¬ 
joice  most  cordially  if  the  evidence  in  the  case  would  allow  us 
to  revoke  our  classification  as  it  respects  him. 

Though  the  Superintendent  General  Rretschneider  may  have 
professca  a  better  tone  of  doctrine  than  most  of  the  others, 
we  have  also  adduced  his  own  declarations,  too  plain  to  l>e  mis¬ 
taken,  shewing  that  he  regards  the  difference  between  himself 
and  Wegseheider  and  otliers  of  the  w’orst  Antisupcrnaturalists, 
as  of  vety  liille  importance !  (See  our  Review  of  his  Apology 
in  the  Number  for  November  1827,  vol.  xxviii.  N.S.,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  pp.  392,  402, 405,  408.)  His  denial  of  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  .John,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  clearness  with  w’hich  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
declare  the  Deity  of  Christ,  could  not  but  make  a  decidedly 
unfavourable  impression  upon  our  minds.  We  arc  well  aware 
of  his  profession  of  evangelical  Lutheranism;  but  he  is  not  the 
only  theologian  of  his  country,  whose  conscience  allows  him  to 
vaunt  himself  as  an  adherent  to  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
while  labouring,  by  an  under-current  influence,  to  obliterate 
the  vital  truths  for  which  Luther  and  Mclancthon  lived  and 
laboured,  and,  if  called  to  it,  would  have  poured  out  their 
Vox.  XXX.  N.S.  G 
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lives.  In  the  HumiUtisck*lUurf^{$ches  Correspondenzbiatt^  for 
19,  \S27y  published  at  Nuremberg,  bv  Mr.  Brandt, 
the  Pastor  of  lioih,  we  liiul  some  solemn  expostulations  upon 
Dr.  Bretschneider’s  indilference  and  apparent  indulgence  to¬ 
wards  the  most  daring  defiance  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
both  llic  Old  and  the  New  I'c  stainent. 

Schiller,  though  not  u  professed  theologian,  had  employed 
the  fascinations  uf  his  style  to  deprive  the  Mosaic  economy, 
and  it  may  justly  be  surinist^d,  the  wlioie  Old  'Pestament,  of 
anv  claim  to  more  than  a  human  origin;  and  wc  were  the 

«r  •  •  ”  , 

more  strongly  induced  to  bring  his  name  forwards,  as  those 
flippant,  and  mischievous,  and  very  seiluctive  lucubrations  of 
Ins  have  been  translated  and  republished  in  England,  in  a 
L  nitarian  periodical  work. 

On  liK>king  back  to  the  article  in  (juesiion*,  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  we  omitted  to  mark  Sender  as  one  of  the  prime 
authors,  if  not  the  very  diief\  of  the  Christian-called,  but  really 
infidel  ubominuiion  that  maketh  desolate.*’ 

W’e  expressed  only  ^hopes'  res})ecting  the  present  Dr.  llo- 
seinnUller;  to  which  we  had  been  led,  partly  by  a  private  com¬ 
munication,  and  partly  by  some  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  IStuart 
finds  so  much  pleasure  in  stating. 

'Pile  authority  ol  M.  Stapfer  stands  so  higlty  that  wc  shall 
not  be  severely  taxed  for  being  ready  to  go  with  him  the  full 
length  of  his  cfiaritublc  feelings  and  expectations.  But  he  had  j 
cxpresst‘d  himself  with  some  reserve  and  apprehension  in  rela-  i 
lion  to  De  Wette;  and  it  was  from  the  desire  of  conciseness, 
that  we  omitted  the  passage, — not  a  very  short  one.  It  is  far 
from  being  improbable,  that  M.  Stapler  had  been  led  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  too  favourable  opinion,  by  some  accominodaLinff  language 
in  speaking  or  writing*  which  it  is  too  easy  to  conceive  that  De 
\\  ette  and  \\  iner  might  have  found  occasion  to  employ;  espe* 
dully  the  former,  who  has  uncommon  talents  and  a  fascinating 
tenderness  and  force  ol  expression.  The  JJiblisches  Jieaiwbr^ 
terbuch  of  the  latter  brought  us  the  unwelcome  conviction  that 
M.  Stupfer*s  impression  was  too  favouiubk.  On  the  case  of 
Dr.  De  Wette,  we,  in  our  luru,  have  further  the  pain  of  say¬ 
ing,  that  Mr.  StuarPs  Christian  hopes  have  not  been  verified,  ^ 
Our  Informalion  is  from  a  most  un4uestIouablc  source,  and  is 
some  months  later  than  the  date  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  letter.  We 
have  reason  for  extreme  doubt,  whether  there  is  any  truth  iu 
the  statement  of  his  having  lent  any  aid  to  the  valuable  Mis¬ 
sionary  Seminary  at  Bale ;  but,  however  that  be,  our  inform¬ 
ation  is  a  deciilcd  extinguishing  of  any  hope  that  he  was  ap- 
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pronchiiiflf  at  ail  nearer  to  the  faith  which  animates  that  pious 
Institution. 

It  is  a  refreshinj^  relief,  to  conclude  this  article  with  the  fol- 
lowintr  notiheation,  whicli  we  liuvc  derived  from  tlic  same 
American  source. 

*  An  Extract,  published  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Inst  General  Synod  of 

the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  from  a  letter  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kurz,  and  written  in  1827, 
to  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  this  country,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knei- 
well,  of  Dantzic. 

*  **  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  to  give  you  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  state  of  religion  in  this  country.  1  will  merely  say 
a  few  words  on  the  i^rovince  of  East  and  \V'est  Prussia,  in  which  I 
reside.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  our  hea¬ 
venly  King,  and  a  uloriuus  fuUilment  of  his  promise  in  Mark  xiii.  31, 

*  Heaven  and  euith  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  past 
away’, — that  we  see  the  spark  of  Gospel  light,  which  had  long  been 
concealed  beneath  the  darkness  of  human  wisdom  and  the  traditions 
of  men,  w'unning  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  and  blazing  forth  with  in¬ 
creasing  lustre.  Since  the  Gospel  is  again  proacited  in  its  purity, 
and  the  doctrines  of  human  depravity,  and  repentance,  and  iaith  in 
the  divine  Redeemer,  are  fully  and  generally  inculcated,  public  wor¬ 
ship  is  again  attended,  and  religion  prospers.  The  deep  interest 
whicii  is  felt  in  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  the  cheerful  aid  af¬ 
forded  to  every  object  connected  with  the  progress  of  religion,  the 
erection  of  new  churches,  and  the  repairing  of  such  as  were  de¬ 
cayed, — all  these  circumstances  uiford  the  strongest  evideuco  that 
religion  is  in  a  very  prosperous  state.”  ’ 
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W  E  should  be  happy  to  believe  that  there  exists  a  large  class 
r)f  young  persons  who  are  in  that  state  of  intellectual  iiud 
religious  advancement^  which  v^oiild  render  the  perti«al  of  tbit 
little  volume  delightful  and  edifying.  In  most  of  the  letters, 
the  Author  supposes  in  her  young  friend,  a  cultivated  iinder- 
staiuiing,  anti  tnucii  of  that  rehneinent  of  sentiinent  which  a 
well  conducted  and  Christian  education  tends  to  proiluce. 
M  iss  Jewsbnry’s  manner  is  more  serious  than  sprightly;  but 
the  volume  is  fraught  with  that  practical  wisdom  which  a  su(>a- 
rior  and  reliecting  mind,  when  taught  from  alN)ve,  gathcra  Ibr 
its  own  use  in  the  path  of  a  vai  ie<l  experience.  For  we  must 
believe,  that  most  of  those  emotions  to  which  a  sensitive  heart 
is  liable  amid  the  changes  ol  this  changeful  scene,  arc,  with  the 
Author,  not  matters  of  hearsay,  or  of  reading,  or  ol'  8;>ecui»- 
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lion.  She  evidently  writes  of  whnt  she  has  known,  and  she 
writes  pertinently  and  wisely.  ‘ 'i'hc  Letters’,  she  says,  ‘  com- 

*  prise  a  real,  and  not  a  fictitious  correspondence.  I'hey  are 

*  the  fruit  of  a  protracted  illness,  and  arc  published  with  the 

•  chastened  lu)pe,  that,  all  hough  originally  designed  for  indivi- 
‘  dual  characters  and  cases,  they  may  admit  of  a  less  restricted 

•  application.’  We  think  Miss  Jewsbury  has  done  well  in 
yielding  to  ‘  the  suggestion  of  her  valued  friend.’  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  the  eleventh  letter,  will  furnish  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  volume. 

‘  Young,  gifted,  and  beloved — yet  unhappy  !  Blessed  with  health, 
leisure,  and  competence — yet  habitually  sad !  Wholly  your  own 
mistress,  and  a  Christian  by  more  than  profession — yet  subject  to 

ennui!  Indeed,  my  dearest - ,  tins  is  a  sad  state  of  things; 

though,  independent  of  yo\ir  own  confession,  I  know  it  to  be  one 
fully  possible,  and,  with  characters  like  your  own,  very  common. 
Minds  of  a  reflective  and  somewhat  timid  cast,  are  most  liable  to 
the  influence  of  morbid  sensibility;  they  soon  begin  to  look  through, 
rather  than  upon  society,  and  consequently  become  disgusted  with 
its  construction.  They  serve  their  pleasures  as  children  do  their 
toys — pull  them  to  pieces  in  order  to  ascertain  their  internal  me¬ 
chanism  ;  and  their  emotions,  as  the  same  children  serve  rose-buds — 
open  them  to  accelerate  their  time  of  bloom.  Without  intentional 
want  of  benevolence,  they  feel  little  towards  their  fellow-creatures 
beyond  a  general  good-will,  or  perfect  indifference,  whilst  their  few 
affections  are  ardent,  arbitrary,  and  exclusive. 

*  To  bring  the  subject  back  to  a  personal  point,  by  quoting  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  your  own,  “  they  live  in  a  little  world  of  their  own  crea¬ 
tion  which  little  w  orld,  by  the  way,  seldom  contains  many  inhabit¬ 
ants.  There  is  generally  much  that  is  interesting  in  a  mind  thus 
habituated  ;  and  w  hen  religious  principle  gets  firm  and  influential 
hold  of  its  energies,  the  excellence  which  results,  is  perhaps  of  a 
higher  kind,  than  can  be  engrafted  on  a  weaker,  gayer  character. 
This  admission  is  not  meant,  however,  to  reconcile  you  to  a  state  of 
feeling  at  once  unnatural  and  indefensible :  the  w'orld  might  as  w’ell 
be  one  universal  church-yard,  as  a  world  of  fastidious,  exclusive,  sen¬ 
sitive  beings,  who  hold  their  spirits  as  the  streamer  does  its  direction, 
at  the  w  ill  of  every  fluttering  breeze.  But,  as  you  have  applied  to  me 
for  counsel,  1  wish,  like  a  prudent  physician,  to  gain  your  confidence 
in  the  outset ;  to  prove  that  1  understand  your  case,  before  1  bid 
you  follow’  iny  prescriptions.  From  me,  too,  you  are  assured  of 
affectionate  sympathy,  not  merely  because  I  love  you,  but  because  I 
myself  lived  many  years  under  a  melancholy  star,  and  therefore 
know,  from  personal  experience,  its  pains,  its  pleasures,  and  its 
penalties.  1  know,  too,  something  of  a  happier  state,  and  with  care 
and  attention,  (you  must  allow  me  to  keep  up  the  physician’s  phrase,) 
so,  1  doubt  not,  w  ill  you.  In  one  sense,  you  arc  sensible  of  the  num¬ 
berless  and  solid  comforts  you  enjoy  ;  but  in  another,  you  are  blind 
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to  them  :  never  having  known  their  loss,  you  esteem  them  matters 
of  course,  and  they  do  not  produce  excitement.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  Imve  some  drawbacks ;  u  few  annoyances  ;  and  to  these  you  arc 
not  so  torpid  us  you  are  to  the  blessings  ;  these  excite  positive  irri¬ 
tation  and  weariness,  and  by  proving  to  you  that  life  does  not  lie  in 
a  fairy  land,  make  you  sometimes  wish  there  were  no  life  at  all.  Day 
after  day  creeps  on,  divided  between  irksome  submission  to  ordinary 
and  therefore  disagreeable  duties,  vain  dreams  of  a  fancied  existence 
fraught  with  interest  and  free  from  alloy,  whilst  those  pleasures  really 
in  accordance  with  your  own  tastes  fail  to  satisfy,  because  you  expect 
too  much  from  them.  In  the  Edens  of  your  own  making,  you  cease 
to  be  “  emparadised.’*  Ah  !  my  love,  whence  is  all  this?  One  short 
and  simple  answer  will  suHice,  even  that  which  accounts  for  all  human 
error  and  human  unhappiness — you  have  forgotten  the  true  end  of 
life  ;  silently,  and  unconsciously,  you  have  disconnected  it  from  eter¬ 
nity  ;  and  therefore  its  beauty  has  no  bloom,  its  disquietudes  no 
balm . 

‘  Sooner  or  later,  you  will  be  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  content ;  and 
lightly  as  you  may  now  esteem  it,  to  be  thankful  for  content.  I 
willingly  admit,  that  1  think  a  good  deal  of  what  you  now  experience, 
is  occasioned  by  a  somewhat  sudden  expansion  of  mind ;  by  thoughts 
which  lack  expression,  fancies  whicli  as  yet  can  tind  no  occupation, 
feelings  which  you  do  not  yourself  understand,  and  which  you  fear 
to  have  misunderstood  by  others.  You  cannot  at  present  come  in 
contact  with  intellect  and  sensibility,  whether  in  books  or  persons, 
without  feverish  excitement :  poetry,  fiction,  narrative,  tragedy, 
whatsoever  you  read,  has  a  more  than  written  existence,  it  has  an  in¬ 
fluence,  and  a  presence,  tangible  and  abiding.  Imaginary  characters 
do  not  “  come  like  shadows,  so  depart  \  *  you.  live  with,  and  love  them, 
far  more  than  real  ones  ;  and  the  secret  sigh  of  your  heart  is,  “  O  for 
a  world  of  such  beings,  to  admire,  imitate,  and  discourse  with  !'* 
Now,  it  may  startle  you  to  be  told,  that  this  is  a  very  inferior  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  intellect ;  that  a  much  higher  delight  will  he  yours,  when 
you  shall  have  learned  to  value  books  in  precise  proportion  as  they 
elucidate  correctly  the  heart  and  mind  of  your  species ;  in  other 
words,  when  you  shall  read  and  think,  less  to  escape  from  mankind, 
than  to  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  them,  into  more  enlarged 
and  kindly  communion.  Very  few  of  i\\e  great  imaginative  writers 
are  morbidly  disposed ;  they  may  overtop  their  brethren  in  mind, 
but  in  heart,  they  maintain  a  friendly  fellowship.  It  is  no  mark  of 
superiority,  to  lack  interest  in  our  fellow  creatures  ;  and  the  mind 
which  cannot  cheerfully,  and  with  full  purpose,  go  from  the  world  of 
thought  and  fancy,  to  that  of  life  and  action,  has  yet  to  learn  its  fitting 
use,  its  true  distinction.  At  your  age,  I  did  not  credit  the  possibility 
of  such  transfer;  but  1  have  since  seen  too  many  illustrious  instances, 
to  doubt,  that  the  utmost  refinement  of  taste,  and  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  love  of  literature,  may  subsist  with  a  graceful  and  good-humoured 
attention  to  inferior,  homely  duties,  employments,  and  ordinary  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  ardent  love  of  literature,  though  a  healthy  taste  in 
itself,  is  not  healthily  exercised,  when  it  docs  not  refresh  our  spirits, 
stimulate  us  to  action,  and,  by  invigorating  our  minds,  recontiile  us  to 
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whatsoever  may  be  painful  in  our  lot.  A  cultivated  mind,  accom* 
panied  by  a  healthy  sensibility,  conscious  that  it  knows  of  n  region 
wherein  it  can  always  breathe  “  an  ampler  ether,  and  diviner  air,’* 
will  not,  on  that  account,  he  impatient  of  the  grosser  elements  by 
which  it  may  habitually  be  surrounded.  It  can  atford  to  suil'er,  to  be 

annoyed,  to  be  entrenched  upon . 

•  With  all  that  I  have  said,  my  dear - ,  I  have  not  touched  the 

root  of  the  malady,  or  ))roposed  any  adequate  remedy.  1  am  not 
anxious,  then,  for  the  removal  of  your  depression,  or  desirous  that 
you  should  be  happy,  merely  on  account  of  your  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment;  1  desire  it,  mainly,  because  you  cannot  otherwise  be  us^ul ; 
and  your  Christian  profession,  like  a  sword  exposed  to  moisture,  if  it 
do  not  lose  its  edge,  will  certainly  lose  its  polish.  My  dear  love,  on 
this  ground  you  must  arouse  from  a  lethargy  not  less  destructive 
to  the  due  performance  of  duty,  than  actual  sin — nay,  little  short  of 
actual  sin  itself.  What  !  would  you  have  “  a  world  that  licth  in  wick¬ 
edness”  a  world  of  unalloyed  felicity  ?  Would  you  be  a  Christian 
Sybarite  ?  Dare  you  murmur  because  the  life  of  faith  is  not  an  east¬ 
ern  romance?  Do  you,  in  sober  truth,  desire  to  have  your  year  all 
spring — your  day  all  noon  ?  So  did  not  He  “  who  pleased  not  him¬ 
self;”  so  did  not  lie  who  “  had  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  he  was, 
tlierewith  to  be  content ;”  who  knew’  how  to  sulfer  need,  and,  far 

harder  task,  knew  also  “  how’  to  abound.  •’  My  dearest  - , 

think  of  these  things ;  and,  instead  of  praying  for  resignation  under 
troubles  which  do  not  exist,  pray  to  have  your  heart  tilled  with  joy 
and  thankfulness  for  the  blessings  which  arc  showered  upon  you.  If, 
in  the  mistaken  spirit  of  an  apostle,  you  shrink  from  contact  with  every 
thing  that  fastidiousness  may  cull  “  common  or  unclean,”  where  is 
tlie  benevolence  w  hich  bears  to  see,  nay,  which  desires  to  see,  the 
misery  which  has  no  recommendation  beyond  its  reality  ?  If,  in 
occasional  intercourse  w  ith  those  who  arc  ungraced  with  the  charms 
of  mind  and  manner,  you  manifest  cold,  impatient  civility,  and  all  but 
cherish  dislike  and  disdain,  where  is  the  charity  w  hich  “  seeketh  not 
her  own,  and  endureth  all  things?”  If,  avowedly,  and  on  system, 
you  esteem  none  but  the  gifted,  the  distinguished,  and  the  amusing, 
where  is  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  gentlest  words  w’erc  ever  to  the 
weakest — who  gave  an  everlasting  memorial  to  one  who  had  done 
**  what  she  could”?  If,  just  entered  on  life  and  your  Christian  career 
together,  you  already  long  for  some  bow’cr  of  ease,  and  sigh  for  tw'o 
heavens  instead  of  one,  where  is  the  faith  which  professes  to  have 
here  no  continuing  city — which  proclaims  that  it  is  enough  for  the 
servant  to  be  as  his  master,  and  the  disciple  as  his  lord?  Ah,  my 
love  \  we  all  get  wrong  the  moment  we  forget  that  this  is  not  our  rest. 
Midnight  is  not  a  more  eftcclual  shroud  for  the  landscape,  than  un¬ 
belief  for  divine  things,  when  it  interposes  between  them  and  our  souls. 
Why  else  are  w’c  more  anxious  for  seasons  of  enjoyment,  than  for 
opportunities  of  usefulness?  Why  else  do  w'c  call  (iod  our  satisfying 
portion,  yet  grieve  and  murmur  unless  he  satisfy  us  with  a  portion 
beside?  Why  else  do  we  pronounce  His  favour  to  be  life,  and  prove, 
too  oiten^  in  action,  that  we  value  every  thing  in  life  more  than  His 
favour  ?* 
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seem  at  the  present  moment  to  bo  placed  in  one  of 
those  critical  combinations  of  circumstances,  of  which  the 
favourable  issue  is  matter  of  hope,  rather  than  of  plausible  cal¬ 
culation.  The  most  formidable  power  of  Europe  is  in  motion, 
with  the  object  of  her  long  cherished  ambition  before  her,  and 
apparently  within  her  grasp.  A  numerous,  highly  disciplined, 
and  well-appointed  army,  that  has  long  been  collecting  on  the 
frontier  of  Turkey,  has  at  length  crossed  it,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  wresting  from  the  fears  or  the  weakness  of  the 
Porte,  concessions  which,  although  they  may  now  be  clearly 
defined,  and  set  forth  with  specious  moderation,  will  be  easily 
matle  to  extend  themselves,  and  to  assume  such  shape  and 
magnitude  os  the  cravings  of  ambition  may  demand,  and  the 
casualties  of  conflict  justify.  If,  as  many  seem  to  think  pro-^ 
bable,  the  Russian  armies  should  reach  Constantinople,  and 
look  out  upon  the  Straits  from  the  kiosks  of  the  Seraglio  and 
the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  may  ensue,  that  the  pride  of 
victory  and  the  stimulant  delights  of  actual  possession,  will 
overpower  the  integrity  that  would  prompt  to  redemption  of 
its  pledge;  and  the  holding  of  some  commanding  post  on  the 
shores  or  the  islands  of  the  Egean,  may  be  added  to  the  stipula¬ 
tions  for  remuneration  and  security.  All  this,  liowcver,  pro- 
ceetU  on  an  assumption,  of  which  the  realization  is  very  far 
from  certain.  Independently  of  the  fortresses  and  entrench¬ 
ments  that  bar  the  main  road  to  Byzantium,  and  of  the  in¬ 
trepid  fatalists  who  will  man  their  ramparts  to  the  last,  there 
arc  natural  difliculties  which  it  may  cost  an  invader  dear,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  surmount  or  evade.  Malaria  reigns  along  ex¬ 
tensive  tracts;  sterile  regions,  unsheltered  from  a  scorching' 
sun,  yielding  neither  food  nor  refreshment,  and  inflicting  pri¬ 
vations  that  the  most  active  commissariat  cannot  mitigate,  in¬ 
terpose  between  the  Danube  and  Staniboul.  That  all  these 
lets  and  hindrances  may  and  will  be  mastered,  is  very  possible; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  they 
lessen  the  chances  of  success,  and  serve,  in  some  degree,  to 
counteract  the  advantages  derived  from  superior  science  and 
more^eflective  combinations. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Turkish  infantry  was  tb^  best  in’ 
Europe,  and  the  Turkish  tactics,  at  the  leas^  not  inferioi^  to. 
the  system  of  the  Christian  commanders.  The  celebrated 
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Muntccuculi,  ill  liis  inilitni*}'  commentaries,  has  eiilogiscil  both 
in  tlic  liiglic^st  terms;  niul  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Grand 
Signor,  lie  was  tVecjucntly  compelled  to  put  forth  his  utmost  skill 
and  energy,  to  avoid  the  clTects  of  the  courage  and  activity  of 
the  Janissaries  and  Spahis,  as  well  ns  to  counteract  the  bold 
and  well-judged  enterprises  of  their  Seraskiers.  After  he  had 
gained  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  in  lG64,  the  fruits  of  victory 
nad  nearly  been  wrested  from  his  grasp,  by  the  daring  and 
decided  inancruvres  of  the  Vizir.  That  oflicer,  after  having 
been  compelled  to  retire  across  the  Ilnab,  defiled  rapidly  along 
the  riglit  bank,  cflected  the  passage  of  the  Danube  at  Gran, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Waag,  menacing  Moravia.  This 
fine  movement  w’as,  however,  rendered  unavailing  by  Montecti- 
culi,  who  marched  on  Presburg,  and  pre-occupied  the  line  of 
the  Wang.  The  Turk,  astonished  at  the  sagacity  and  celerity 
of  his  opponents,  ascribed  to  magic  their  anticipation  of  Ids 
purpose.  Still,  his  ellbrts  were  not  altogether  in  vain,  since  he 
maintained  his  ground,  and  concluded  an  advantageous  peace. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  three  striking  instances  have  the 
finest  provinces  of  central  Europe  been  in  imminent  danger 
from  Asiatic  invaders  ;  and  that  on  each  occasion  tlieir  repulse 
was  elfected,  only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts.  The  Tatars 
under  the  grandson  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  actually  made  themselves 
masters  of  Silesia  ;  the  Saracens,  in  full  possession  of  the  south 
of  France,  were  with  difliculty  driven  back  by  Charles  Martel; 
and  Vienna  was  in  the  greatest  danger  from  the  Turks  when 
they  were  defeated  by  John  Sobieski.  The  deficiency  of  light 
tr(H>ps  in  the  European  armies  was  severely  felt,  and  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  hollow  square  was  invariably  resorted  to,  in  battle 
with  the  impetuous  ()smanlis,  the  inefliciency  of  whose  fire 
was  amply  compensated  by  their  superiority  in  the  melee. 

*  Montccuculi,  at  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  placed  platoons  of 
thirty  musketeers  upon  the  wings  of  his  squadrons,  and  profited  by 
this  disposition.  The  great  object  was  to  maintain,  by  means  of  pla¬ 
toons  or  divisions,  an  uninterrupted  fire  against  the  Janissaries,  who 
boldly  advanced  from  all  quarters  in  close  masses,  and  attempted  to 
break  open  the  chevaux-de-frise  with  hatchets.  Prince  Louis  of  Ba¬ 
den,  under  whom  the  great  Eugene  was  formed,  conceived  the  idea 
(considered  brilliant  at  that  time)  of  selecting  from  his  battalions,  rifle¬ 
men,  whose  business  it  was  to  amuse  the  enemy  until  the  moment  of 
attack,  in  the  order  of  battle  of  the  army,  the  two  lines  w’ere  gene¬ 
rally  closed  upon  the  flanks  by  other  troops  in  column,  which  pre¬ 
sented  the  form  of  an  oblong  square.  The  generals  recommended 
that  this  order  should  never  be  broken,  not  even  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  the  enemy,  after  having  repelled  his  charge ;  for  the  Turks 
were  cunning  enough  to  make  several  false  attacks,  and  to  place 
considerable  corps  of  reserve,  one  behind  the  other,  which,  suddenly 
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checking  the  imprudent  pursuit  of  the  Christians,  might  drive  them 
back,  and  penetrate  into  the  openings  of  tlieir  lines.* 

During  the  period  of  their  fame  and  prosperity*  the  Turka 
were  almost  invariably  liie  assailants,  and  derived  from  this 
constant  aggression,  all  the  advantages  which  are  the  usual  re¬ 
sults  of  a  vigorous  offensive.  At  that  time,  too,  the  Cossacks  and 
other  active  irregulars  were  on  their  side;  and  it  was  ow'ing  to 
this,  more  than  to  any  other  circumstance,  that  the  Russian 
army  under  Peter  the  Great,  was  hemmed  in  on  the  Pruth, 
and  compelled  to  negotiate  for  its  escape. 

*  The  subsequent  war,  from  1736  to  1739,  in  which  Field  Marshal 
Munnich  bore  a  distinguished  part,  brought  these  light  troops  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  banners  of  Russia,  and  thus  added  to  the  prepon¬ 
derance  w  hich  she  had  already  gained  over  the  Turks  in  point  of 
tactics  and  discipline.  Nor  did  the  Cossacks  lose  hy  the  change, 
they  having  imbibed  as  much  as  was  really  useful  to  them,  without 
losing  any  thing  of  tlieir  peculiar  character.  The  Spahis  are  not  at 
all  to  be  compared  w'ilh  them  in  the  look-out,  in  cunningness,  or  in 
patience;  and  although  the  proud  Turkish  horse  looks  like  u  Bu¬ 
cephalus,  by  the  side  of  their  modest  hacks,  yet,  notwithstanding  thig 
disadvantage,  they  know  how  to  avoid,  with  great  dexterity,  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  his  attack.  The  talent  which  the  Cossacks  possess  for 
exploring  a  country,  and  for  tinding  their  way  everywhere,  is  more 
useful  to  the  Russian  army  in  a  war  in  Turkey,  than  in  any  other.  In 
waste  and  deserted  countries,  the  Cossacks,  forming  scouring  parties 
in  advance,  supply,  in  a  great  measure,  with  their  natural  penetra¬ 
tion,  the  defect  which  still  exists  in  regard  to  correct  maps  of  this 
part  of  the  w  orld.  No  movement  of  the  enemy  can  he  concealed  from 
them  ;  no  scout  can  escape  them  ;  and  every  thing  which  the  country, 
forming  the  seat  of  war,  yields  in  the  way  of  provision,  they  collect 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.* 

‘  But  it  is  more  especially  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  tactics  of  the  Russians,  which  must  now  render  them  more 
formidable  to  the  Turks.  It  was  they  who  first  changed  the  order  of 
battle  (already  alluded  to)  of  the  Christian  armies,  consisting  of  one 
single  large  square,  into  a  more  suitable  one  of  several  smaller  squares. 

•  ...  At  the  battle  of  the  Kugul,  in  1769 ....  the  Russians  hud  five 
squares,  one  of  which  was  placed  exactly  upon  the  prolongation  of 
the  enemy’s  camp,  with  a  considerable  battery,  whicli  produced  so 
terrible  an  effect,  that  the  Turks  fled  from  their  entrenchments.  In 
the  mean  time,  1500  Janissaries  attacked  another  square  of  twelve 
battalions,  and  had  succeeded  in  routing  one  of  its  sides,  when  the 
necessary  support  arrived.  Field  Marshal  Romanzow,  the  hero  of 
this  war,  saw  the  evil  of  this  disposition,  and  reduced  the  squares 
into  smaller  ones  of  from  four  to  six  (generally  weak)  battalions, 
w  hich  were  supported,  according  to  circumstances,  by  still  smaller 
ones,  even  to  the  ordinary  square  of  a  battalion.  At  the  affair  of 
Shumla,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1774,  he  advanced  at  once  from  his 
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camp,  in  gimilar  squares,  anil  marched  a  distance  of  two  leagues  in 
this  order.  When  the  Turks  came  forward  to  meet  them,  the  squares, 
whicli  hud  hitherto  followed  one  another  in  column,  formed  into  line. 

Five  battalions  of  grenadiers,  and  two  of  light  infantry,  were  distri 
buted  upon  the  wings,  and  formed  so  many  separate  small  squares 
The  attack  was  made,  in  this  order,  upon  the  enemy,  and  he  was 
driven  back  to  his  celebrated  entrenched  camp.*  pp.  21 — 21*. 

The  sum  of  all  this  seems  to  be,  that,  in  contest  with  the 
Turks,  their  loose  array  and  desultory  charge  are  to  be  met  by 
a  dense  formation  and  the  sweep  of  artillery ;  while  the  disci 
plined  light  troops  of  the  European  armies  are  at  hand,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  moment  when,  scattered  by  a  firm  resistance 
and  disheartened  bv  murderous  and  irretrievable  defeat,  the 
Osmanlis  are  flybig  a  la  (iebandadt\  and  without  a  rallyin 
point.  Inadc(]uate  as  were  the  Janissaries  to  the  contest  with 
compact  bodies  of  inlantry,  we  suspect  that  the  newly-formed 
corps,  which  have  been  trained  on  the  principles  of  scientific 
discipline,  will  he  Ibund  far  less  efieclive.  Although,  strictly 
speaking,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Turkish  armies  consists  g 
uf  Europeans,  they  are,  in  all  their  modes  and  movements,  K 
Asiatic  ;  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  conflict  between  V' 
their  original  and  their  superinduced  habits,  w  ill  not  contribute  1 
to  give  clliciency  to  either.  A  system  that,  while  it  preserved 
the  primary  and  essential  character  of  their  warfare,  should  p 
give  to  it  more  of  precision  and  combination,  would,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  be  better  suited  to  liie  actual  condition  of  the  M 
Turk,  than  the  attempt  to  place  him  at  once  on  a  level  with  B 
our  (iwn  thoroughly  trained  battalions.  To  re-establish,  as  far  & 
as  possible,  the  Janissaries  of  Amurath,  with  their  fierce,  dense,  ^ 
and  unsw'crving  charge, — lo  revive  the  spirit  and  dexterity  of  the 
ancient  Spahi — this  would  seem  lo  he  the  true  policy  of  the 
Cirand  Signor;  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that,  by  aiming  at 
something  beyond  his  attainment,  he  is  sacrificing  means  that 
would  render  him  truly  formidable,  and  give  him  some  hope 
of  controlling  the  casualties  of  war,  and  of  ilirecting  to  efl’ective 
exertion  the  energies  of  his  people.  The  Turks  arc  admirable 
swordsmen. 

*  The  superiority  of  the  Turks  in  the  use  of  tlie  sabre,  is  founded 
partly  on  the  quality  of  the  weapon  itself,  and  partly  on  their  what 
may  be  termed  naiiotial  dexterity  in  liandling  it.  The  Turkish  sabre, 
which  is  wrought  out  of  fine  iron-wire,  in  the  hand  of  one  of  our 
powerful  labourers,  would  perhaps  break  to  pieces  like  glass  at  the 
first  bloiv.  The  Turk,  on  the  contrary,  who  gives  rather  a  cut  than! 
blow,  makes  it  penetrate  through  helmet,  cuirass,  &c.  and  separates 
in  a  moment  the  head  or  the  limbs  from  the  body.  Hence  we  seldom 
hear  of  slight  wounds  in  an  action  of  cavalry  with  Turks.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  in  the  Kussian  army,  that  a  colonel,  who  was  in  front  of 
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regiment,  seeing  the  Spahis  make  an  unexpected  attack  upon  hiin» 
drew  Ills  sabre,  and  was  going  to  command  his  men  to  do  the  sainci 
when,  at  the  first  word  draxu^  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 
The  highly  tempered  Turkish  sabres  will  fetch  a  price  of  from  ten 
to  a  hundred  ducats,  even  when  they  are  not  of  fine  metal.  But,  as 
Scanderbeg  said,  such  a  sabre  only  produces  its  eflfect  when  in  the 
hand  of  him  who  knows  how  to  use  it.  It  is  related  that,  at  the 
storming  of  Ismael,  a  brave  foreigner  who  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Kussian  army,  and  who  was  most  actively  engaged  in  the  m^i6e, 
broke  in  pieces  several  Turkish  sabres,  and  constantly  armed  himself 
with  a  fresh  one  taken  from  the  Turks  who  were  slain.  The  sub- 
tance  from  which  these  valuable  sabres  are  wrought,  is  called  Tahan^ 
and  they  are  proved  to  be  genuine,  when  they  admit  of  being  written 
upon  w  ith  a  ducat  or  any  other  piece  of  fine  gold.'  pp.  36,  37,  note. 

To  troops  unaccustomed  to  the  Turkish  mode  of  fighting, 
there  arc  some  awkw'ard  peculiarities  about  it.  The  mutilating 
system,  the  abstraction  of  heads,  ears,  noses,  from  the  bodies, 
not  only  of  the  dead,  but  somewhat  frequently  of  the  wounded, 
carries  with  it  an  appalling  air:  nor  is  a  novice  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  likely  to  be  reassured  by  the  consolatory  suggestions  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne, — ‘  that  cutting  ollThe  bead  does  no  harm  to 
‘  the  dead,  that  it  is  often  an  act  of  merev  to  the  wounded,  and 
‘  that  it  is  always  very  useful  to  the  coward,  since  it  places  him 
‘  in  the  necessity  of  defijjnding  himscll  !  ' 

We  are  not  now  called  upon  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  Turkish  monarchy.  As  in  all  such  cases,  they 
have  been  many  and  complicated.  The  indolent  and  unmililary 
character  of  the  sultans ;  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  imperial  tenure; 
the  indiscipline  of  the  janissaries  ;  and  the  improvement  of  mi¬ 
litary  science  among  the  powers  of  Christendom  ;  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  actual  degradation  of  Turkey.  But  the  most 
fatal  blow  that  lias  been  struck  at  the  ascendancy  of  the  cres¬ 
cent,  was  the  battle  of  Zcnla,  fought  by  the  celebrated  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  in  opposition  to  the  orders  which  prescribcil  defen- 
Mve  measures  and  movements  iti  preference  to  battles.  In  that 
signal  discomfiture,  the  (irand  Vizir  and  a  great  number  of 
bashaws  fell,  while  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  himself  added  to 
the  disgrace.  Since  that  disastrous  day,  the  efibrts  of  the  Porte 
to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  Islam  have  been  languid  and  without 
success. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  principal  difficulties  that 
arc  interposed  between  the  Russian  armies  and  Constantinofde, 
and  we  shall  but  slightly  recur  to  them  here.  The  direct  road 
to  the  capital,  and  the  usual  track  of  invasion,  lies  through  the 
gorges  of  the  Balkan  in  its  most  difficult  part,  and  is  strongly 
defended  by  the  intrench ments  of  Shumla,  before  which  the 
Kussian  armies  have  repeatedly  failed.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
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posed  by  Baron  Valcntini,  that  a  different  road  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  two  lines  of  advance  arc  pointed  out ;  one  by  Tir- 
novn,  and  another  by  Nissn,  Sophia,  and  Adrianople.  He 
further  su‘^‘;c>ts,  tliat  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  Minor 
should  be  occupied,  and  the  Turks  driven  back  on  their  ancient 
territory.  All  this  is,  of  course,  beyond  our  ran<;e. 

On  the  whole  this  is  an  interestinjj:  essay,  and  contains  much 
information  in  a  small  compass.  A  neat  map  of  the  seat  of  war, 
ami  a  plan  of  the  lines  of  Shumla,  are  prefixed. 


Art.  VII.  \arrative  of  a  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  England. 

By  The  Rev.  K.  Walsh,  LL.D.  M.R.I.A.  Sin.  8vo.  pp.  416. 

Maps  uiul  Plates.  I’ricc  12.v.  London,  1828. 

unprctendini^  and  delif^htful  narrative  will  be  found  to 
comprise  more  distinct  and  extensive  information  with  re- 
prnrd  to  the  countries  which  have  again  become  the  seat  of  war, 
than  can  be  extracted  from  n]any  a  quarto  tome  dignified  with 
the  name  ol'  travels.  The  Author  went  to  Constantinople  in 
the  suite  of  His  Excellency  Lord  Strangford,  as  British  chap¬ 
lain,  and  with  no  designs  upon  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  book. 
During  a  residemee  there  of  several  years,  he  corresponded,  of 
course,  with  different  friends  in  this  country,  who  preserved  his 
letters;  and  on  his  return,  they  were  collected  and  sent  to  him 
for  publication. 

‘  'I'he  want  of  some  memoranda  left  behind  me  at  Constantinople,* 
says  Dr.  Walsh,  ‘  and  other  causes  not  necessary  to  mention,  have  i 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  complying  with  their  wishes;  but  in  the  j 
niean  lime,  1  have  been  requested  to  print  the  communications  con¬ 
tained  in  the  present  volume,  on  the  presumption  that  it  might,  just 
now,  convey  some  local  information  likely  to  interest  the  public.  In 
complying  wiili  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  1  have  consulted  their 
judgement  rather  than  my  own.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
particulars,  1  give  the  journey  exactly  as  it  was  written, — a  familiar 
communication  to  a  friend,  never  intended  for  the  public,  and  which 
1  am  conscious  can  have  no  claims  on  its  attention,  beyond  the  inter¬ 
est  which  present  circumstances  may  give  it.’ 

Had  Dr.  Walsh  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  book- 
making,  he  might  easily  have  made  up,  from  such  materials,  a 
more  bulky  and  showy  volume.  His  narrative  is  actually  given 
without  notes,  without  any  learned  citations  or  lengthy  extracts; 
it  is  simply  a  narrative  of  a  jourtiey,  familiar,  rapid,  and  lively 
as  that  ol  some  of  our  ohler  travellers;  and  his  plates  are  some- 
tiling  like  the  druwingi  which  one  would  scratch  at  the  head  of 
n  letter, — almost  as  indifferent  as  those  in  Dr.  Macmichaers 
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quarto ;  but  these  lithographs  are  in  character  witli  the  epis¬ 
tolary  style  of  the  narrative.  In  short,  the  Author,  being  a  man 
of  apparently  the  best  temper  possible  himself,  succeeds  in  put¬ 
ting  his  readers  into  temper  with  every  thing  in  his  book,  plates 
and  all, — except  the  Turks. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that,  having  gone  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Strangford,  Dr.  Walsh  woulid 
have  imbibed  some  portion  of  that  tender  regard  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  ‘  our  ancient  ally’,  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  which  His 
Excellency  is  known  to  be  animated ;  and  that,  like  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Gell  and  other  mis-hellenes^  he  would  have  been  lavish  of 
his  praises  upon  the  superior  virtues  of  the  Mussulmans.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  he  appears  to  think  as  a  Christian,  and  to  feel  as 
an  Englishman ;  and  we  receive  his  statements  and  opinions 
with  the  greater  confidence,  as  they  seem  in  no  respect  tinc¬ 
tured  with  political  bias.  Before,  however,  we  speak  of  the 
Turks,  we  must  transcribe  an  interesting  account  of  tlie  By¬ 
zantine  Jews,  wiio  have  distinguished  tliemselves  so  notoriously 
by  their  inveterate  hostility  to  their  rivals  the  Greeks. 

*  You  would  naturally  suppose,  as  I  did,  that  these  people  came  to 
Constantinople  from  some  part  of  the  East,  and  brought  with  them 
their  Oriental  language ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  After  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  VValdenses  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  rage  of  the  Inquisition  was  turned  against  the  Jews  of  Spain; 
and  having  inflicted  on  them  various  persecutions  and  suflerings,  an 
edict  was  at  length  issued  for  expelling  them  altogether  from  that 
country.  They  set  out,  to  the  amount  of  800,000  persons,  from 
this  land  of  Egypt,  not  spoiling  their  enemies,  but  spoiled  of  all 
they  possessed  themselves.  As  the  same  prejudices  existed  against 
them  in  every  Christian  country  at  the  time,  they  could  find  no 
asylum  in  the  West;  so  they  set  their  faces  to  the  Elast,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  place  from  whence  they  originally  came.  They  were 
kindly  received  in  different  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  the 
Turks  afforded  them  that  protection  which  Christians  had  denied 
them.  They  settled  at  Salonichi,  Smyrna,  Rodosto,  and  other  large 
towns,  where  they,  at  this  day,  form  an  important  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  At  Salonichi,  they  have  no  fewer  than  thirty  synagogues. 
But  the  principal  division  of  them  came  to  Constantinople,  and  were 
assigned  a  large  district  called  Hassa  Kui,  where  they  form  a  com¬ 
munity  of  50,000  persons*.  The  Turks  call  the  diflerent  people 
who  reside  under  them,  by  names  indicative  of  the  estimation  in 


*  When  Benjamin  of  Tudela  travelled,  he  found  only  a  thousand 
of  his  countrymen  at  Constantinople.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  ‘  a  traveller  was  persuaded  that  there  were  between 
20  and  30,0(X)  of  that  accursed  people  in  the  city ;  and  the  smallest 
computation  adds  Mr.  Hobhouse  in  1812,  *  would  rate  them  now 
^  at  15,000/ 
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which  they  hold  them  ; — the  Greeks,  yeshir^  or  slaves,  a*  they  wert 
considered  to  have  forfeited  their  life  at  tiie  takini'  of  Constantinople, 
and  hold  it  ever  since  on  sufferance ;  the  Armenians,  rayax^  or  sub¬ 
jects,  as  they  were  never  a  coiujuertd  people,  but  merged  insensibly 
into  the  population  of  the  empire ;  but  the  Jews,  they  call  mousaphir 
or  visiters,  because  they  souglit  an  asylum  among  them.  '1  hey  treat 
them  therefore,  as  visiters,  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  I  give  you 
this  ns  the  original  and  accurate  distinction,  though  all  the  subjects 
of  Turkey,  who  are  not  Turks,  are  loosely  called  Rayas. 

‘  As  a  further  motive  for  good-will,  they  mutually  approach  to  an 
assimilation,  much  more  nearly  than  the  rest,  in  their  religious  opi¬ 
nions  and  observances.  Their  strict  theism,  their  practice  of  cir¬ 
cumcision,  their  abhorrence  of  sw  ine’s  tlesh,  their  language,  read 
from  right  to  left, — arc  all  coincidences  w  hich  to  a  certain  degree 
give  them  an  identity  of  feeling  which  does  not  take  place  with  the 
others.  The  Jews,  therefore,  are  a  favoured  people,  and  are  held 
by  the  Turks  in  a  degree  of  consideration  w  hich  is  very  different 
from  that  which  they  receive  in  any  Christian  country  at  the  present 
day. 

‘  In  many  towms  of  (lermany  which  I  have  visited,  they  are  pro- 
liibited  by  law  from  passing  a  night  within  the  walls ;  and  the  law  is 
strictly  enforced,  unless  evatled  by  the  payment  of  an  exorbitant  tax. 
In  others,  they  are  obligetl  to  submit  to  degrading  conditions  and 
suspicious  precautions,  w  hich  arc  as  frivolous  as  they  are  humiliating. 
They  cannot  travel  from  town  to  town,  or  exercise  particular  trades, 
without  paying  an  extraordinary  toll  or  tax,  which  is  not  exactetl 
from  other  people.  Even  in  England,  there  is  a  strong  line  of 

demarcation  still  drawn . In  Turkey,  the  Jews  freely  exercise  the 

most  lucrative  callings. 

‘  On  a  liill  behind  the  quarter  of  Ifasxn  Kui\  they  have  a  large 
cemetery  ornamented  w  ith  marble  tombs,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
well  sculptured  in  high  relief ;  and  the  houses  of  the  opulent  are 
furnished  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  oriental  magnificence.  The 
lower  orders,  however,  are  marked  by  that  peculiarity  which  distin¬ 
guishes  tliem  in  every  country;  squalor  and  raggediicss  in  their 
persons,  filth  and  nastiness  in  their  houses,  their  morals  very  lax,  and 
they  are  ready  to  engage  in  any  base  business  which  the  less  vile 

would  have  a  repugnance  to . They  are  inilexibly  attached  to  their 

own  religion,  though  many  of  them  have  apparently  conformed  to 
Mahomedanism :  such  as  have  done  so,  still  practise,  in  their  own 
way,  the  rites  common  to  both  people. 

‘  Should  a  Jew  be  made  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  becomes  the 
immediate  object  of  the  most  relentless  persecution  to  his  owm 
people,  so  that  his  life  is  not  safe.  A  very  respectable  man  of  that 
persuasion  applied  to  me  to  be  received  into  Christian  communion, 
and  in  due  time  1  baptised  him  in  the  chapel  of  the  British  embassy; 
but  he  earnestly  requested  that  1  should  keep  it  a  profound  secret; 
and  the  day  alter  the  ceremony,  he  left  Constantinople  for  Poland. 
Indeed,  their  repugnance  to  Christians,  particularly  to  Greeks, 
displays  itself  on  all  occasions.  When  the  venerable  patriarch  was 
lianged  by  the  Turks,  the  Jews  volunteered  their  services  to  cast  his 
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boily  InU)  the  sea.  Some  follows  of  the  lowest  description  were' 
brought  from  tiasia  Ktii  for  the  purpose ;  and  they  dragged  his 
corpse,  by  the  cord  by  which  he  was  hanged,  through  the  streeU 
with  gratuitous  insult.  This  circumstance,  with  others  of  a  similar 
nuturo,  so  increased  the  former  antipathy  of  the  (treeks,  that  they 
revenged  themselves  on  every  Jew  that  fell  in  their  way*  at  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection,  with  the  most  dreadful  rctalia* 
tion.’  pp*  7 — 

It  is  thus  that,  for  cigliteen  centuries,  a  blind  and  rurious 
warfare  has  been  going;  on  between  the  lost  outcasts  of  Israel 
and  the  professed  disciples  of  the  Sou  of  David.  It  is  hard  to 
say,  on  which  side  the  cruelly,  bigotry,  and  ignorance  have  pre¬ 
ponderated;  but,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  profession  nnd 
his  obiigaiions,  the  Christian  lias  the  greater  sin.  One  cannot 
wonder  that  the  descendants  of  those  Jews  who  were  chased 
from  ^pain  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  lsal)€lla,  should 
imbibe,  with  their  mother’s  milk,  an  licreditary  and  traditional 
liatred  of  that  sanguinary  and  idolatrous  religion,  the  ministers 
of  which  were  not  those  of  the  New  Teshiment,  but  of  the 
Holy  OflTicc.  T'hc  cruelties  practised  upon  the  Jews  by  the 
Crusaders,  make  one  blush  for  our  comnioii  nature.  Every¬ 
where,  the  treatment  they  have  received  from  Christians,  has 
tended  to  fix  and  deepen  their  malignant  prejudice ;  and  the 
‘  Woman-god’  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  has  excited,  nnd  al¬ 
most  justified,  their  theological  hatred  of  what  they  could  not  but 
view  as  idolatry.  At  Constantinople,  where  Greeks  and  Jews 
alike  bow  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  successor  of  Mohammed, 
their  mutual  prejudice,  when  it  can  put  on  no  other  form,  vent* 
itself  in  reciprocal  accusations  of  the  most  atrocious  practices. 

‘  I  he  Jews,  you  will  recollect,*  continues  Dr.  WaUli,  *  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  denounced  the  Christians  as  eaters  of  their  own 
ciuidren ;  an  accusation  sanctioned  by  the  impure  and  secret  prac¬ 
tices  of  some  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  The  Christians  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  charge  the  Jews  with  purloining  their  children,  and  sacrificing 
them  as  paschal  lambs,  at  their  passover.  I  was  one  day  at  Galata, 
a  suburb  of  Pera,  where  a  great  commotion  was  just  excited.  The 
ciiild  of  a  Greek  merchant  had  disappeared,  and  no  one  could  give 
any  account  of  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  boy,  and  it  was  imaging  it 
had  been  taken  by  a  Turk  for  a  slave.  After  some  time,  however, 
the  body  was  found  in  the  Bosphorus  ;  its  legs  and  arms  were  bound, 
and  certain  w'ounds  on  its  side,  indicated  that  it  had  been  put  to 
death  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  and  for  some  extraordinary 
purpose.  Suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  the  Jews ;  and  as  it  was 
just  after  tlieir  paschal  feast,  suspicion,  people  said,  was  confirmed  to 
a  certainty.  Nothing  could  be  discovered  to  give  a  clew  to  the  per¬ 
petrators  ;  but  the  story  was  universally  talked  of,  and  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  ail  over  Pera. 

*  Tlte  prejudice  has  also  been  greatly  Increased  by  a  book  written 
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by  A  Jewish  rabbi  converted  to  Christianity,  which  is  a  great  cu¬ 
riosity.  It  is  entitled,  **  A  Confutation  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Jews,  by  Neophytus,  u  Greek  monk,  formerly  a  Jewish  rabbi/'  The 
original  work  was  in  thu  Moldavian  language,  and  was  printed  in 
the  year  IhOJ ;  but  it  is  said,  that  the  Jews,  at  that  time,  gave  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  ilospodar,  and  the  book  was  suppressed 
and  destroyed.  A  copy,  however,  escaped,  which  was  translated 
into  Modern  Greek,  and  printed  at  Yassi  in  1818,  of  which  1  had 
a  copy  at  Constantinople.  The  hrst  chapter  is  entitled  :  **  The 
Concealed  Mysteries  now  made  Public/*  The  subject  is,  **  the  blood 
which  the  Jews  uke  from  Christians,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they 
apply  it/’  After  detailing  a  number  of  the  most  extraordinary  par¬ 
ticulars,  he  concludes  in  the  following  words  : — 

*  “  When  1  was  thirteen  years  old,  my  father  revealed  to  me  the 
mystery  of  the  blood,  and  cursed  me  by  all  the  elements  of  lieaven  and 
earth,  if  ever  1  should  divulge  the  secret,  even  to  my  brethren ;  and 
when  1  was  married,  and  should  even  have  ten  sons,  1  should  not 
discover  it  to  all,  but  only  to  one,  who  should  be  the  most  prudent 
and  learned,  and  at  the  same  time  tirni  and  unmoved  in  the  faith; 
but  to  u  female  1  should  never  disclose  it  on  any  account.  May  the 
earth,  he  said,  never  receive  thee,  if  thou  revealest  these  secrets.  So 
said  my  father;  but  I,  since  I  have  taken  as  my  father  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  will  proclaim  the  truth  in  every  place,  and,  as  the  wise  Sirac 
says,  even  unto  death  strive  for  the  truth.***  pp.  13 — 15. 

‘  Much  of  tlicse  and  similar  representations,’  adds  Dr. 
Walsh,  ‘  arc  to  be  attributed  to  prejudice,  and  great  deduc- 

•  tions  are  to  be  made  from  tlieni.’  We  wish,  however,  tliat  he 
had  told  us  a  little  more  respecting  this  book,  which,  if  not  a 
mere  forgery  of  the  Cireeks,  would  seem  to  be  an  important 
document.  ‘  Certainly,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Jews  of  Constantinople 

•  are  a  fierce  and  fanatic  race.  Persecution  and  sufferiiiix  have 

*  not  taught  them  moderation,  and  they  pursue  even  to  death 

*  any  apostate  from  their  own  doctrines/  Their  fathers  were  the 
murderers  of  tlie  prophets,  and  the  deeds  of  their  fathers  they 
still  do.  When  will  a  new  spirit  enter  into  them  ? 

Constantinople  has  been  so  minutely  described  by  Tourne- 
forl,  and  more  recently  by  Dallaway  and  Ilobhouse,  that  Dr. 
Walsh  has  judiciously  abstained  from  going  much  into  detail, 
in  his  description  of  the  capital.  He  has  added,  however,  in 
some  material  respects,  to  our  topographical  information.  The 
bold  and  remarkable  manoeuvre  of  dragging  the  Turkish  ships 
overland  from  tlie  Bosphorus  into  the  harbour,  which  decided-  . 
the  fate  of  Constantinople,  although  a  fact  so  well  attested,  has 
hitherto  seemed  to  exceed  creiiibility  ;  and  the  site  of  this  trans¬ 
action  has  been  a  subject  of  much  local  discussion. 

‘  The  point  assigned  for  it  is  now  called  Balia  Limerif  about  half 
way  up  the  Bosphorus,  towards  the  Black  Sea.  Balta  was  the  name 
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of  the  Turkish  admiral  who  commanded  on  the  oreasidn,  hhd*l1iti 
little  port  retaining  his  name,  is  considered  ns  decided  proof  of  the 
fact.  ProiTi  hence  to  the  harbour,  the  distance  is  ten  or  eleven  mllrs; 
which  induced  (tibhon  to  say,  that,  for  the  sake  of  probahif’ty,  he 
w  ished  he  could  “  contract  the  distance  of  tt*n  miles,  and  prolong  the 
term  of  one  ni'^ht/*  Now.  had  (ribbon  visited  the  spot,  he  inightmive 
sp.ared  his  widj,  nnd  established  the  probability.  The  place  where  the 
ships  were  drawn  over  was  not  nt  Balt  a  Limcn,  but  at  Dolma  Bactcho, 
where  a  deep  valley  runs  up  from  the  Bosphorus  to  join  that  of  the 
harbour ;  and  tlu»v  were  only  separated  by  a  ridge  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  brL\idth.  This  v.alley  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  (lalata ; 
and  the  (lonoese  sailors  of  that  town  are  known  to  have  materially 
assisted  tlu'  Turks  in  this  transportation  ;  the  whole  distance  of  which 
was  not  more  than  trvo  miles,  and  might  easily  be  performed  within 
the  time  stated  by  tlie  historians.  I  might  further  add,  that  Balta 
Limcn.  the  supposed  place,  was  not  so  called  from  a  Turkish  admiral, 
but  from  the  Turkish  word  /iafin,  no  axe  ;  as  the  v.alley  was  formerly 
tilled  with  wood,  which  the  half'tjccs  (or  woodmen)  cut  down  for 
fuel/  pp. 

Among  the  few  remaining  oJiliquities  of  Constantinopley 
none  arc  more  remarkable  than  the  magnificent  suUtorraneaii 
reservoirs  formed  by  liie  Oroek  emperors  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  supply  of  water  to  the  capital.  The  most  Atrik«r>^ 
object  in  tltc  city  is  the  atpicduct  cf  the  Emperor  Valens, 
stretching  from  liill  to  hill,  by  which  these  cisterns  were  sup¬ 
plied.  The  Bin-hir^lrvck^  or  Thousand  an<l  One  ColutnnSy 
now  converted  into  a  silk  manufactory,  has  been  often  de¬ 
scribed.  But  there  is  another,  which  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  search¬ 
ed  for  in  vain ;  and  he  supposed  that  Gillius,  who  describes  ity 
must  have  confounded  it  with  tlie  one  above-mentioned.  Dr. 
Walsh,  however,  discovered  it  by  accident,  after  a  long  search, 
.and  found  it  to  answer  exactly  to  the  description  given  by  that 
accurate  topographer. 

^  We  entered  a  private  house,  descended  a  deep  flight  of  steps, 
and  found  ourselves  on  the  border  of  a  subterranean  lake  extending 
under  several  streets.  The  roof  was  arched  and  supported  by  336 
magnificent  marble  pillars.  A  number  of  tubes  descended  into  the 
water,  and  supplied  the  streets  above ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as 
iiillius  justly  observes,  did  not  know  whence  the  water  came — “  In* 
culas  i^norare  cisteniam  infra  cedes  suas  positam.**  Of  ail  the  reser¬ 
voirs  which  the  prudent  precautions  of  the  (ireek  Emperors  estab¬ 
lished,  this  is  the  only  one  which  now  exists  as  a  cistern;  and  such 
are  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks,  that  they  themselves  did 
not,  it  appears,  in  the  time  of  Gillius,  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
do  not  at  present,  generally  know  of  its  existence.  The  Turk  through 
whose  house  we  had  access  to  it,  called  it  Yere-balan  Saroit  tlie  Sub¬ 
terranean  Palace;  and  said,  that  his  neighbours,  whose  housca  were 
also  over  it,  did  not  know  any  thing  about  it.  Indeed,  from  tbo  ata4a> 
of  neglect  in  which  the  walls  and  cverv  thing  about  it  appeared,  it 
Voi-  XXX.  N.S.  I 
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scorned  proli.i')!  *  tliat  it  luul  not  been  visited  or  repaired  since  the 
'l  urks  entered  t  oiutiinLino[»lo.  Should  the  Russians  ever  approach 
and  lay  sle^e  to  ilie  city,  a  supply  of  water  will  he  its  first  object,  in 
iu  present  state,  if  the  besie^^eis  cut  oH*  the  connnunicaliou  w  ith  the 
bemlta  (tanks;,  wliich  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  would  do  in  the  first 
instance,  the  city  could  r.ot  hold  out  a  week.  It  appears  that  the 
Sultan  has  prudently  sup[>lied  it  with  corn  ;  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  clear  out  the  cisterns,  and  supply  it  with  water  also.*  pp. ‘J5,  6. 

Dr.  Walsli  bears  testimony  to  tla*  stron^r  and  sn})erstiiious 
anticipation  ‘generally  enioilained  by  ilic*  Ottomans,  that  they 
will  eventually  be  driven  back  into  Asia.  Tiiis  impression  is 
conlinnctl  l)y  ancient  oracular  preilictions  which  are  current 
amon«^  llioin ;  in  })arliciilar,  by  the  enigmatical  inscription  said 
to  have  been  loinul  upon  the  tomb  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
which,  as  ex|>oundctl  by  Clennadius,  concludes  with  the  follow- 
iiiif  invslerioiis  announcoinenl. 

O  • 

‘  His  (Mahomet's)  descendants  shall  rei^n  witli  less,  little,  very 
little  (power).  Hut  the  yellow-haired  race,  together  with  all  their 
coadjutors,  shall  overthrow  Ismael,  and  shall  take  the  seven-hilled 
(city)  with  its  (imperial)  privileges.  I'iien  shall  they  kindle  a  fierce 
intestine  war  until  the  fifth  hour,  and  thrice  siiuil  a  voice  shout, 
Stand,  stand  !  and  fear  (to  proceed)  make  anxious  haste  ;  and  on  your 
ri^ht  hand  you  will  find  a  man  noble,  admirable,  and  courageous: 
hiin  ye  shall  have  for  your  Lord,  for  he  is  my  friend,  and,  in  accept* 
ing  liim,  my  will  is  fulfilled.’  p.  fOO. 

As  tliis  prophecy  is  not  less  intelligible  and  authentic  than 
those  of  the  j)seu(Io  Esdras,  we  recommend  the  cxpo>iti()n  thereof 
to  Mr.  Irving  as  the  subject  of  his  next  prophetical  course. — 
Among  other  ominous  circumstances,  tliere  is  a  coincidence  of 
names,  which  is  rather  curious. 

‘  'fhe  Latins,  under  a  Haldwin,  obtained  possession  of  the  city; 
and  under  a  Ihddwin,  they  were  again  driven  out  of  it.  The  city  w'as 
rebuilt  and  made  the  seat  of  the  Greek  empire,  by  a  Constantine,  the 
son  of  Helena,  and  in  the  patriarchate  of  Gregory  :  it  was  taken,  and 
the  empire  of  tlie  Greeks  destroyed,  under  a  Constantine,  the  son  of 
Helena,  and  in  the  natriarchate  of  a  Gregory.  'Fhe  Turks  obtained 
possession  of  it  under  a  Mahomet ;  and  they  are  firmly  persuaded, 
they  will  lose  it  under  a  Mahomet— and  that  Mahomet  tlie  present 
Sultan.  To  complete  this  chain  of  names,  at  the  time  the  Greek  in* 
surrccllon  broke  out,  a  Constantine  was  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
Russian  throne,  and  a  Gregory  was  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
They  hanged  at  the  time  one  of  these  ominous  persons,  and  the  other 
has  since  abdicated  the  crow  n.  Still  they  are  persuaded,  that  event! 
will  happen  as  they  are  decreed ;  and  the  fatal  combination  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  Gregory,  and  Constantine,  will  yet  destroy  their  power  in 
Europe.*  p.  37. 

Dr.  WaUh  describes  the  character  of  the  reigning  Sultan  as 
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roseniblin^,  in  many  points,  that  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  hns 
exhibited  the  same  determination  in  undertaking,  the  same 
energy  in  pursuing,  and  the  same  relentless  rigour  in  executing 
his  pin*poso.  An  interesting  aeeount  is  given  ol  the  destruction 
of  the  Janissaries,  in  accomplishing  which,  the  Sultan  dis¬ 
played  a  courage  and  firmness  worthy  of  his  great  jiredeccssor 
aiul  namesake.  Since  then,  a  death-like  traiujuillity  has 
rrigne^l  at  Constantinople,  which  no  cause  of  excitement  can 
disturb.  Had  the  public  mind  been  in  that  sensitive  state, 
when  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  arrived,  which 
displayed  itself  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  (ireek  insurrection, 
Dr.  Walsh  tliinks  it  highly  prf>bablo  that  the  whole  of  the 
Frank  population  would  have  fallen  victims  to  a  popular  frenzy. 
But  their  spirits  are  now  subdued,  and  their  courage  broken 
down.  ‘  Whether  tlie  discipline  of  the  new’  corps  can  supply 
‘  the  want  of  this  undisciplined  energy  in  future  encounters, 

‘  remains  to  be  tried.*  On  this  point,  the  Author’s  anticipa¬ 
tions  seem  in  accordance  with  the  view  taken  in  the  preceding 
article.  The  old  military  arc  destroyed ;  the  new  arc  unor¬ 
ganized.  And  at  this  critical  moment,  the  empire  is  tlireatened 
with  a  combination  of  force  sucli  as  the  Tuiks  in  their  highest 
state  of  power,  never  had  to  encounter.  As  another  proof  of 
the  fearless  and  energetic  character  of  the  Sultan,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned,  that  he  is  the  first  who  has  ventured  so  far  to  oppose 
the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  nation,  as  to  establish  a  seminary 
for  the  instruetion  of  a  few  young  Turks  in  difl'erent  Frank 
languages,  lo  (jualify  them  to  discharge  the  important  and  con¬ 
fidential  function  of  dragoman  to  the  Porte,  hitherto,  of  neces¬ 
sity  confided  to  rayas. 

liefore  we  leave  Constantinople,  we  must  advert  to  a  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  mmitioned  by  our  Author,  of  which  w’e  do  not 
recollect  lo  have  seen  a  notice  in  the  pages  of  any  preceding 
traveller.  After  describing  the  mysterious  migration  of  the 
quails,  who  annually  touch  on  the  promontory  of  San  Stefano, 
in  their  way  to  the  south.  Dr.  Walsh  proceeds: 

*  There  is  another  bird  in  this  country,  which  has  often  excited 
iny  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  which,  1  believe,  is  peculiar  to  this 
place.  Every  day  are  to  be  seen  numerous  Hocks  of  birds,  not  quite 
so  large  as  pigeons,  with  dark  backs  and  white  bellies,  passing  up 
and  down  the  Bosphorus  with  great  rapidity.  When  they  arrive 
either  at  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  they  again  wheel 
about,  and  return  up  the  channel ;  and  this  course  tliey  continue, 
without  a  moment’s  intermission,  the  whole  of  the  day.  They  are 
never  seen  to  alight  either  on  land  or  water;  they  never,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  deviate  from  their  course,  or  slack  their  speed  ;  they  are  never 
known  to  search  for  or  take  any  food  ;  and  no  visible  cause  can  be 
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u«»iguv*U  i'or  the  cxtraordiiuirv  and  restless  instinct  by  which  tiiey 
arc  haunted.  The  French  call  them  Us  nines  damnees ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly.  if  being  allowed  no  cessation  or  repose  be  included  in  the 
idea,  it  is  not  misapplied.  Tliey  fly  very  near  the  surface  of  the 
water;  and  if  a  boat  meet  a  flock  of  them  transversely,  they  rise  a 
few  feet  over  it:  if  directly,  it  divides  them  like  a  wedge.  Their 
flight  is  reinarkahly  lleiit ;  and  though  so  numerous  and  so  close, 
the  wliirr  of  their  wings  is  scarcely  ever  heard.  'Fhey  are  so  abun¬ 
dant  ill  this  pvnrticular  spot,  that  1  have  reckoned  txftcen  large  flocks 
ill  niy  passage  from  Feru  to  Therapia.  I  have  often  wished  to  shoot 
one,  to  exatuine  it ;  but  the  Turks  have  such  a  tender  and  conscien¬ 
tious  regard  h»r  the  life  of  every  animal  but  man^  that  no  person  is 
permitted  to  kill  any  bird  upon  the  Ilosphorus  without  incurring 
their  displeasure.  Tlie  only  nork  in  whicli  1  have  seen  it  mentioned, 
is  Andreossfs  “  Siir  le  Itosphorc.  "  He  calls  it  .llcjjon  VopageHi'i  to 
ihslinguish  it  from  the  Halcyon  of  the  ancients,  which  was  supposed 
to  build  its  nest  on  the  waters.  It  is  a  species  of  Alcedo  ;  but  which 
of  the  forty-one,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine.*  pp.  — H. 

The  Author  ^Ives  a  soniewliat  fearful  account  of  tlie  passage  of 
the  fhdkan.  'rin  .v,*  who  wiv.h  to  avoitl  ils  difnculties,  hire  a  ves¬ 
sel  at  Constantinople,  aiul  proceed  to  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea; 
whence  the  distance  to  Shuinla  is  only  eighteen  hours  or  54 
miles.  At  Sluiinla,  all  the  roails  leading  from  the  fortresses  on 
the  Danube  coneeiilrate.  ‘  Its  forlificatlons  w’ould  he  weak 

*  and  contemptible,’  Dr.  W  alsh  says,  ^  in  the  hands  of  European 

*  troops,  but  are  a  very  eilicient  defence  when  mannetl  hy 

*  Turks.’  I'hey  camsist  of  earthen  ram|)arts  and  brick  walls, 
in  some  places  flanketl  by  strong-built  watch-towers,  each  ca¬ 
pable  of  hohling  eight  or  ten  musketeer.-.  T  hey  stretch  for 
three  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  over  a  ground  inter¬ 
sected  with  valleys;  and  the  extent  and  irremilaritv  of  the  sur- 
face  prevent  the  t>ossibility  of  their  being  completely  invested. 
T  he  Turks,  Dr.  Walsh  says,  seem  to  have  no  apprehension  of 
an  approach  to  their  capital  by  way  of  the  Balkan. 

*  Relying  oil  the  natural  strength  of  this  cliain  of  mountains,  they 
have  not  fortified  any  of  the  passes  *  ;  nor  do  1  recollect  a  single  fort¬ 
ress  from  Shumla  to  Constantinople.  Their  great  apprehension  is, 
that  the  invasion  will  be  made  by  sea;  and  in  this  persuasion,  not  only 
the  Dardanelles,  but  the  Bosphorus  resembles  one  continued  fortress, 
from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  year  IHiil,  when 
a  rupture  was  appreliended  with  Russia,  all  the  castles  were  com¬ 
pletely  repaired,  and  additional  batteries  were  erected  on  every  point 

♦  Over  this  great  natural  rampart,  there  are  five  practicable  passes  ; 
two  trom  Shumla,  by  Carnabat  and  ilaidhos,  leading  direct  to  Con¬ 
stantinople;  two  from  Ternova  by  Keisanlik  and  Sclymnia ;  and  one 
from  Sophia  to  Tatar  Bazargic  :  these  latter  three  lead  to  Adriaoople. 
The  Ternova  roads,  Dr.  Walsh  say's,  are  the  most  difficult,  as  they 
pass  over  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  chain. 
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of  land  which  hore  advantageously  on  the  channel,  so  as  to  present 
u  most  formidable  obstruction  to  any  approach  by  water.  These  bat¬ 
teries,  however,  were  altogether  untenable,  if  attacked  on  the  lami 
side  ;  the  high  ground  above  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  everywhere 
commanding  them ;  and  if  a  landing  were  effected  anywhere  in  the 
rear,  which,  it  was  at  tliat  time  saiti,  was  the  plan  of  the  Russians,  they 
must  he  immediately  abandoned.*  pp.  189,  fK). 

Whiitcver  may  be  the  issue  of  the  iinpeiuling  contest,  the 
few  convulsive  efforts  which  the  Turkish  power  may  be  able 
vet  to  make,  cannot  long  avert  its  destruction.  The  fright¬ 
ful  extent  to  which  depopulation  has  long  been  taking  place 
throvighout  Turkey,  renders  this  consummation  os  certain  na 
it  is  desirable  for  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  hus  been  constantly  drained  of  its  population,  to  sup¬ 
ply  tile  hideous  waste  of  life  that  has  been  going  forward  in 
the  metropolis.  Wirhin  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  supposed 
that  Constantinople  has,  by  conflagration,  pestilence,  and  civil 
commotion,  lost  nearly  half  the  number  of  its  population. 

*  'I'he  Turks,  though  naturally  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion,  addict  themselves  to  such  habits  as  arc  very  unfavourable  to 
population.  Tlieir  sedentary  life,  polygamy,  immoderate  use  of 
opium,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  other  indulgences  still  more  hostile 
to  the  extension  of  the  species,  so  impede  the  increase  of  families, 
that  the  births  do  little  more  than  compensate  the  ordinary  deaths, 

.  and  cannot  supply  the  waste  of  casualties.  The  surrounding  country 
'  is  therefore  constantly  drained  to  supply  this  waste  in  the  capital, 
which  nevertheless  exhibits  districts  nearly  depopulated.  If  we 
suppose  that  these  causes  operate  more  or  less  iii  every  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  more  of 
human  life  wasted,  and  less  supplied,  than  in  any  otlier  country. 
We  see,  every  day,  life  going  out  in  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe ; 
and  the  human  race  threatened  with  extinction,  in  a  soil  and  climate 
capable  of  supporting  the  most  abundant  population.’  pp.  J93,  4. 

Dr.  Walsh  gives  a  very  pleasing  account  of  the  Slavonian 
tribes  who  seem  destined  eventually  to  replace  the  *  rude  and 
‘  brutal  Turks.’  ‘  Of  all  the  peasantry  I  ever  met  with,’  he 
says,  ‘  the  Bulgarians  seem  the  most  simple,  kind,  and  affec- 
^  tionate.’  Tlieir  frank  and  obliging  manners  formed  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  that  of  the  Turks  who  are  mixed  among  them. 
But  the  most  interesting  people  whom  the  Author  met  with  in 
his  journey,  are  the  Saxon  refugees  of  the  Transylvanian  hept¬ 
archy,  of  whose  history  and  manners  he  gives  us  an  amus¬ 
ing  account.  We  have  left  ourselves,  however,  no  room  for 
any  further  citations,  and  must  take  leave  of  our  accomplished 
Traveller,  tendering  him  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  information 
and  entertainment  supplied  by  his  agreeable. narrative. 
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Art.  VI II.  Oriental  Fragments,  By  Maria  Hack.  pp.  I  K). 

Price  35.  (W.  London.  1S2S. 

IIS  selection  from  the  vast  stores  of  Hihllcal  illustration 
*  furnislicil  by  the  accounts  <iivcn  by  modern  travellers  of 
the  natural  histor\\  customs,  and  manners  of  tlie  East, — is  de- 
signed  to  render  the  study  of  tlie  Scriptures  mcne  interesting  to 
young  persons,  by  ‘  opening  a  connexion  between  it  and  other 
*  branches  of  knowleilge.'  Mrs.  Hack,  wliose  name  is  well 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  autlior  of  tlie  Stories  from  the 
History  of  England,  has  atten'«pted  to  select  a  few'  specimens 
of  the  most  interesting  character, — ‘  not  only  as  confirming  the 
‘  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historians,  or  placing  cerUiin  passiigcs 
‘  in  a  clearer  light,  but  as  susceptible  of  important  practical  ap- 
‘  plication.’  The  dcNign  of  the  volume  cannot  but  ensure  our 
warmest  approbation  ;  and  as  containing  a  vai  iety  of  interest¬ 
ing  information  conveyed  in  a  pleasing  style,  it  cannot  fail  to  an¬ 
swer  the  W  riter’s  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  that,  with 
a  little  more  ptiins.  and  a  somewhut  more  judicious  selection  of 
authorities,  Mrs.  Hack  might  have  produced  a  volume  of  far 
higher  interest.  She  appears  to  have  looked  but  little  into  the 
works  of  our  best  oriental  travellers,  but  refers  chielly  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  account  of  Palestine  is  the  least  accurate  and 
satisfactory  portion  of  his  Travels.  W’c  shall  make  room  for 
u  short  specimen.  It  is  an  illustration  of  Mark  ix.  41. 

‘  Furnishing  travellers  with  water,  is  there  regarded  as  a  merito¬ 
rious  instance  of  liberality,  and  much  expense  is  incurred  in  order  to 
supply  travellers  with  tliat  necessary  refreshment.  Hence,  in  the 
accounts  of  those  countries,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  fountains 
and  resor\oirs  of  water;  not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns, 
but  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  by  the  .side  of  public  roads,  and  of  the 
beaten  tracks  among  the  mountains.  Many  of  these  are  constructed 
by  order  of  humane  persons,  while  they  are  living:  the  expense  of 
forming  others  has  been  defrayed  liy  legacies  bequeathed  for  that 
purpose.  The  Turks  regard  such  works  with  high  approbation,  and 
seldom  leave  the  place  w  here  they  have  enjoyed  this  refreshment,  with-  • 
out  gratefully  blessing  the  memory  of  the  founder.  On  this  account,  Ja¬ 
cob  seems  to  have  been  regarded  us  a  public  benefactor,  by  the  people  of 
Sychar.  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacoby  vchich  gave  us  the  wellf 
Forbes  relates  some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  present  cus¬ 
toms  of  Gujerat,  which  bear  n  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  patri¬ 
archal  times.  The  villagers  seldom  visit  cities,  and  are  distinguished 
by  an  innocent  simplicity  of  manners.  The  women  are  modest  and 
delicate :  their  garments,  however  coarse  the  material,  are  rendered 
becoming  by  an  elegant  carelessness  of  the  folds;  and  their  attitudes 
are  peculiarly  graceful.  Agreeably  to  the  practice  of  ancient  days, 
the  young  w  omen  daily  draw  water  from  the  public  wells ;  and  some¬ 
times  carry  two  or  three  eartheu  jars,  placed  over  each  other,  upon 
tbe  bead,  which  requiring  perfect  steadiness,  gives  them  an  erect  and 
stately  air.’  pp.  77,  8. 
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Aut.  IX.  SELECT  LITE 

Wc  willingly  conn>ly  with  the  rctjucst  of 
Mr.  Howrin^,  to  in  ^ivin^  publi¬ 

city  to  the  fullowitii;  statement.  Our  Ian- 
guuce  is  much  studied  by  the  literar)  men 
»>f  f'lnlaiul. 

*•  'Jlu*  ilreadful  coiifKi^ration  by  which 
the  towu  of  AU>  was  lately  totally  destroy¬ 
ed,  oiui  its  inhabitants  ri'duc'ed  to  inconceiv- 
ahle  distress  has  U*cn  alit*ady  made  known 
to  the  liritish  public,  who,  with  their  wonted 
l>enevolence,  have  subscribed  U'tween  8(MI/, 
and  iMM)/.  for  the  relief  of  these  distant  and 
destitute  suflt'rers  'litis  amount  has  been 
judiciously  distributed,  and  most  thankfully 
r«ceivi»il. 

“  When  I  visited  Finland  a  finr  years 
affo,  (says  Mr.  IJowrin”)  the  University  of 
.\bo  was  in  a  most  prosperous  and  improv¬ 
ing  eondition.  It  had  many  distin^uislunl 
professors,  and  was  the  seat  and  the  source 
of  the  civilization  of  the  whole  country.  A 
literarv'  journal  was  established  there,  and 
almost  all  the  works  published  in  Finland 
issucM  from  the  press  of  Alto.  Attachetl  to 
the  University  were  a  valuable  Mus«nim  of 
natural  histor\’,  extensive  philosophical  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  a  library  consisting  of  more 
than  thirty  thotisand  volumes,  rich  in  rc- 
cortls  and  unpublished  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  history  of  Finland  and  Sweden. 
With  the  exception  of  about  eight  hundred 
volumes,  of  which  not  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  form  perfwt  works,  the  whole  of  this 
interesting  collection  perished  in  the  Hames ; 
and  the  circumstances  were  so  much  the 
more  distressing,  us  the  library  funds  had 
been  w  holly  exhausted,  and  even  anticipated 
for  years  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
works  which  were  then  obtainable,  and  which 
were  deemed  of  great  importance  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  In  a  country  like  Finland,  so 
little  vi.sited,  so  far  removed  from  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  destruction  of  the  only  large  public  li¬ 
brary  is  a  calamity,  the  greatness  and  extent 
of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  here. 

I  have  been  addressed  by  some  valuable 
Finnish  friends  on  the  subject,  and  have 
bei>n  requested  to  ascertain  whether  many  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  individuals  of  our 
country  would  not  probably  contribute  their 
own  writings  or  those  of  others,  to  repair 
the  dreadful  loss  with  which  Finland  baa 
been  visited.  And  1  have  ventured  to  aav, 
that  1  ‘  feel  persuaded  numbers  would  m 


RAllY  INFORMATION. 

found  cheerfully  to  assist  in  the  re-form* 
ation  of  thtir  library.  'The  inhabitants  of 
Finland  are  almost  universally  poor,  but  as 
universally  desirous  of  instruction  ;  and  of 
late  many  men  have  appeared  among  them, 
w’ho  have  done  no  inconsiderable  services  to 
aciemxv  philosophy,  aiul  the  bellea  lettrea. 
So  much  have  even  the  Finnish  peasants 
bt«en  touched  by  the  destruction  of  the  Abo 
library,  that,  in  some  plact^a  where  money  is 
little  known,  they  have  subscribetl  the  pro* 
duce  of  their  farm.s  towartls  its  restoration. 
'I'he  University  of  Dorpat  has  contributed 
S9i  scientific  works.  Upsides  many  philoso* 
phical  instruments  and  cidleetions  in  natural 
history'.  One  lilMTal  Russian  bookseller 
(Mr.  Hartmann  of  Riga)  has  presented 
books  to  the  value  of  biiol  silver  rubles,  or 
nearly  800/.  sterling.  Many  other  useful 
anil  generous  donations  have  been  received. 
Messrs.  (Jeorge  Cowie  and  (^o.  of  No.  SI, 
Poultry,  have  kindly  undertaken  to  receivt 
and  forward  any  works,  iustrumenta,  &c. 
which  may  lie  lilierally  given  to  the  Abo 
University  Library,’* 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  two  volumes, 
Hvo,  Roman  Catholicism  Displayed,  in  its 
Doctrines,  Spirit,  Ceremonies,  and  Polity  ; 
to  which  it  prefixed,  an  Historical  View  of 
the  Rise,  Kstablishment,  and  Decline  of  the 
Pa|)al  Supremacy.  Ry  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
(VDonnoghue,  .\.M.  of  Su  Jolm’a  College, 
Cambridge. 

Speedily  will  be  published.  Letters  on  the 
Effirts  of  a  Sulphurous  Spring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  l)onegal,  in  the  cure  of 
Bilious,  Nervous,  Gouty,  Rheumatic,  Cu* 
taneous,  and  other  diseases. 

'Die  Evangelical  S|)ectator,  a  series  of 
wei'kly  papers,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Evangelical  Rambler,  will  be  commenced  in 
August. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  'The  Abomination 
of  Desolation ;  or,  proofs  that  the  destruc* 
tinn  of  Jerusalem  was  not  foretold  in  the 
xxivth  chap,  of  Matthew,  &c.  By  T,  Pai^ 
kin. 

Mr.  Britton’s  History  and  lllustradoDS  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  containing  to* 
counts  of  this  very  fine  edifice,  and  of  ha 
bishops  and  df'ans,  with  16  engravings,  la 
published  ;  also,  the  first  and  second  numbeaa 
of  his  Illustrations  of  Gloucester  CaflmU*!* 
'The  whole  of  the  letter-press  by  the  aenaa 
author,  to  Mcompany  the  Arcbitecturil  An- 
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tiquiticf  ut  NuntuiiJy,  u  likewi  ^  aunuuiueii 
lu  be  *^'*y  Subscribers  to  the 

t'li^r^vin^s  of  that  work.  Tlie  reasons  for 
this  unusual  cirruinstauce  arc  Jetailetl  in 
the  preface,  which  contains  an  adilrr*ss  to 
the  Lc;*islature,  ur^in^;  the  repeal  of  that 
<Mli<nis  tax  of  presentmjj  eleven  copies  to 
private  corp«>rati*  Unlies  ol  all  jmblislu'd 
books*  however  exjMMkai  VC  in  tlie  ^etiiu^  u]s 
anil  k«iVevor  hmitt«i  t!i«  sale  of  such  bot'ks. 
*•  We  cannot  Sufliclriuly  commend  this  Au¬ 
thor  fur  his  }>«*r!>everam*e  in  n’probatin^  this 
prievous  and  oppressive  legislative  enacH- 
nrent.’* 

On  the  first  of  July  will  ap|x*ar,  the  first 
Numl>er  of  a  new  to|>ographic3l  woik,  en¬ 
titled,  **  Picturcsrjue  AntupiitU'S  of  the  Kng- 
lish  Cities,’’  containing  I^J  engravings  by 


and  under  the  directi.  it  of  M.  I.«  Keux, 
illustrative  of  the  Architectural  .\utiqullies 
of  York,  (ilostcr.  and  I.iiieoln.  'IJiis  pub¬ 
lication  is  to  be  comprised  in  six  NumbtTS. 

We  are  infi*rmeil  that  the  Proprietors  of 
**  7'Ai*  JHivtiilc  Forget  Jfc  A’*/,”  and  of 
“  7’Ac  two  newly  annouiued 

Animals  for  Young  Persons  have  united 
Uieir  interetas  in  the  protluctiun  of  one 
tti|K<rior  Piiblicntton,  which  will  U'  entitllii, 
The  Juvenile  Korg.*t  Me  Not ;  a  Christmas 
and  New  Years  (lift,  or  IJirth-day  I’resent 
fur  lS:;!t.  The  work  will  U*  lienntifiilly  illus. 
tratixl,  and  will  contain  contributions  from 
inanv  distingnishisl  Authors,  particularly 
those  who  have  written  most  sucecsafully 
for  the  Young. 
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Tlie  fJfe  of  Holicrt  licighlon,  D.  1). 
.Archbishop  of  (tlaagow.  Hy'rhoin.is  Mur- 
ptv,  F..A.S.  .Scot.  iHmo. 


HISTORY. 


IlistiUA'  of  the  Inquisition,  from  its  Ks- 
tabli  shineiit  to  the  pri'sent  'i'ime.  Ibinu. 


>iiscKiJ.aNKoes. 


Inters  to  the  Young.  By  Maria  Jane 
Jrwsbur}'.  Foolscap.  (>i. 

roETRY. 

Sacml  Gems.  .A  Selection  of  Poetry  on 
lieligioua  Subjects.  iHnm.  ^s. 

TIIROI.OOY. 

.An  IntTinluction  to  the  Critical  Study 
and  Knowledge  t»f  the  Holy  Scriptiir«»s. 
By  Tliomai  llartwell  Horne,  M.A.  Sixth 
Edition,  revU*-!!*  c«>rri'cted,  and  cnlarginl. 
Tllustrati'd  with  mnnerons  Maps  and  Fac- 
slmilet  of  Biblical  MannscripUi.  V  large 
voU.  Bto.  SL  Ss. 

Daily  Helps  to  Devotion*  for  Christians 
in  Retirement.  Bcin^  a  St'lection  of  Topics 
for  Pr«\»er,  Intercession,  and  'nianksgiving, 
for  every  Day  in  the  W'eck  ;  accompanied 
bv  auiublc  Texts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  .A.  Westaby*  M..A.  Curate  of  Stags- 
Bedfordshire,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  UoB.  the  FUrl  of  GUagow.  Wmo. 
Sa. 

Annotations  on  the  .Apocalypse;  intend¬ 
ed  ad  a  Sc<|ual  to  those  of  Mr,  Elsley  on 
the  Gos|iels,  and  of  Mr.  iVebendaiy'  Slade 
ao  the  Eagles ;  and  thus  to  complete  a 
Comments  on  the  whole  of  the 
Thataaarat.  for  the  C»  of  Student! 


in  Prophetical  Scripture.  By  John  Chap- 
pel  Womihousc,  D.D.  Dean  of  Lichfield. 
Svo.  l^J.«. 

Cari^entcr’s  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures.  With  Maps  and 
PUtes.  i'art  I.  Is.  To  be  continued 
monthly. 

Scripture  Illustratjims.  Series  the  First. 
Scrijtlnre  1  )ifiirultics  examined,  with  a  Vbw 
to  their  Solution.  ( Publislied  for  the  (ja- 
tholk*  Mission.)  Ko.  1.''  1  if.  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  w('i‘kly*  or  in  inontbly  Parts,  (mL 

.An  Kxjxisure  of  Civil  and  Hcligious 
Despotism,  in  explaining  |>arts  of  the  Pro- 
(iht'cics  of  Daniel,  Paul,  and  John:  with 
an  Answer  to  Mr.  Irving’s  Letter  to  the 
King.  By  T.  Parkin,  bi. 

The  Works  of  the  English  and  Seotthdi 
lieformers.  Kditeil  by  ihoinas  Kusselk 
A.M.  Vul.  II.  (First  publishetL)  8vo. 
lOs.  6f/. 

I.>ectures  to  Young  Persons  on  the  In* 
tellectual  and  Moral  Powers  of  Alan ;  the 
F.xistcncc,  Character,  and  Government  of 
God  ;  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Horser.  Svo.  * 

Eight  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jacob  | 
delivered  during  Ix^it*  18^8,  St  the  Church 
of  St  Luke,  Chelsea,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Blunt,  A.M.  Curate  of  the  Pariidi,  &c.  deU* 
('Die  Profits  of  this  Publicaiiou  will  IM 
given  to  the  Chelsea  Infant  School.)  ISmo. 
neatly  bound  in  Cloth,  is.  6i/.  '* 

Tito  Confession  of  the  Church  of  Ksi^ 
land  practically  elucidated  in  Seven  |Disr 
courses*  preached,  during  the  Season  os 
Lent  at  the  Parish  (Jhurch  of  St  AildrfeW 
Canterbury.  By  Thomas  Bartlett*  A.AL 
Rector  of  Kingston,  lifino.  5s.  6<i. 
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